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ITH a smirk on his face that indicated 
plenty of scorn—and perhaps a little envy 
—a high school Sophomore complained to 
a Senior, “That bird gets away with more 
murder than Dillinger, but he’ll get caught some day, 
too. All he has is a pleasant smile, grand manners, 
and a clean face. “He doesn’t even have a good selec- 
tion of neckties. Half the fellows in our class have 
more ability than he has. But do the girls fall for 
it! And the teachers! And now Hobbs (the Prin- 
cipal) has chosen him to represent us at that school 
Well, I used to believe that it’s work 
and abikty that count. 
never works. He just works his smile, and tips his 
hat, and bows like a butler. Murder, I call it.” 
The Senior, having heard similar remarks before, 


conference. 


I’m wrong. That smoothie 


merely replied, “Why not try it yourself some time? 
It’s a pleasant way to commit murder.” 

All of us, whether sophomores, seniors, or oldsters, 
have often heard just such remarks. Like as not, 
many of us have made them. What is worse, we fre- 
quently meet people who, as a 
cheap, silly, impudent gesture, 
are purposely ill-mannered in 
order to proclaim aloud their 
defiance of a society that per- 
mits itself to be taken in bs 
smooth manners. 

It is true, and it is unfortu- 
nate, that sometimes a person 
with perfect manners and small 
intellectual stature 
tive, appointive and other hon- 
ors merely because he is polite, 
well-bred, and affable. But that 
is no reason to dismiss good 


wins elec- 


manners as a loathsome char- 
acteristic, or to be crude in 
deportment to demonstrate that 
we are above using charm and politeness as a means 
of getting ahead in the world. 

Lately we have noticed an increasing prevalence 
of ill manners. That is why we are devoting an edi- 
torial to it. Talking about bad manners when the 
world is in a state of despair over genuinely funda- 
But 
Scholastic has vigorously hammered away at funda- 
mental problems and always will. We therefore per- 
mit ourselves this sally at one of the lesser evils; 


mental problems may seem tilting at windmills. 


Getting Away with Murder 


An Editorial 





lesser, and yet highly important to the complete en- 
joyment of life. 

We know young people, boys as well as girls, who 
They 
are desperately in earnest about making themselves 
attractive. 


spend hours on dress, appearance, complexion. 


Then they present themselves in all their 
glory to their friends and ruin the entire effect with 
a show of bad manners. Usually it is not intentional. 
Often they do not know any better. But good man- 
Practice, a little 
School is 


Some high schools have “man- 


ners are not difficult to acquire. 
thoughtfulness, are all that is necessary. 
a good place to begin. 
ners clubs.”” These clubs meet at the homes of mem- 
bers and devote the evening to obtaining a practicing 
acquaintance with accepted social forms. However, 
the custom in many other high schools of devoting a 
ten or fifteen-minute social period before all club 
meetings to actual practice in the conversational 
and social arts seems more desirable. 
This practicing of forms and acquiring of social 
ease is, of course, only a surface manifestation of the 
well-bred person. Truly good 
manners have their roots in the 
heart. (No, we’re not going 
soft and sentimental on you.) 
They spring naturally from hu- 
man kindness, from the simple 
desire of wishing your fellow 
comfortable and 
that attitude, 
rudeness will seldom follow. 
But that attitude is rare to- 


day. 


men to be 


happy. Given 


These days of strikes, of 
being on relief, of hunger, of 
the class struggle, of aroused 
hatreds, are difficult times in 
which to be to the 


other fellow’s feelings, and to 


sensitive 


be kind, polite, good-mannered. 

Nowadays, everyone—rich and poor alike—seems to 
be convinced that he is of “the oppressed.” Every 
group is suspicious of the other’s motives. : 
And because kindness, good manners, and a pleasant 
smile are rare these days, they are doubly effective. 
That’s why we hear more often than usual the sour 
grapes about “getting away with murder.” That’s 
why we liked the comment of the Senior to the Sopho- 
more, and wrote it down: “Why not try it yourself 


sometime? It’s a pleasant way to commit murder.” 
? 
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Wilbur Daniel -Steele 
Master of the Short Story 


By ERNESTINE K. TAGGARD 


Y main desire,” says Wilbur 

Daniel Steele modestly, “‘is 

to have the moon.” If the 

moon to him is the reputa- 

tation of being one of the best short 

story writers in America today, then 
he’s got it. 

Steele was born (1886) in Greens- 
boro. North Carolina, which was also 
O. Henry’s birthplace. This is a nice 
coincidence, because Wilbur Daniel 
Steele has been winning O. Henry Me- 
morial prizes off and on for the last 
ten years. He went to a kindergarten 
in Berlin, took the rest of his school- 
ing up to and including a degree at 
the University of Denver, where his 
father was a professor of Biblical lit- 
erature. Bent on being a painter, he 
went east to the Museum of Fine Arts 
School in Boston after exhausting the 
summer and night classes in Denver. 
The next two years were spent in 
Paris at the Académie Julian and in 
Florence and Venice, etching. About 
this time Steele began playing hookey 
from the Académie to write short 
stories—and writing emerged soon 
after as the thing he wanted most to 
do, which is lucky, indeed, for the 
quality magazines. Scarcely a year 
has passed in the last fifteen when 
Steele has not been numbered among 
the contributors in the O’Brien Best 
Short Stories of the Year, and in the 
O. Henry Memorial series; his work 
is found in practically every anthology 
of the best modern stories of America. 
In 1921 he received a special award 
for maintaining the highest level of 
merit for three years among American 
short story writers; in addition to all 
this kudos he won the fourth Har- 
per’s Magazine short story contest one 
year. Honors do not seem to weigh 
him down, however, for he has gone 
on writing consistently good stuff,— 
stories, novels, plays. Since the 
painting days he has lived in a dozen 
places—Provincetown, the West In- 
dies, England, France, Bermuda, Nan- 
tucket, Charleston. His address now 
is Lyme, Connecticut. 

Strange it is that this man, born in 
the South and reared in the West, 
should now write about the sea as if 
it were his native element. But ap- 
parently Steele, even as young Dan, 
had a decided yen for it, so strong that 
with very little effort High Line Ditch 
in a dusty Colorado pasture could, at 
the drop of a ten-year-old boy’s cap, 


become all seven 
When he 
finally saw the sea, 
when he was grown, 
he recognized it as 
an old friend, and 
certainly it was his 
sea stories and the 
tales of the New 
England coast that 
brought him his in- 
stant recognition 
just before the War 
when he began to 
publish in the At- 
lantic Monthly. 
Then and since he 
has been compared 
to Conrad, although Steele’s attitude 
toward the sea differs widely from 
Conrad’s impersonal way of treating 
the ocean as a vast and remote, but 
eternal background. 

In “Sailor, Sailor,” Steele adopts 
an unusual device for telling his story. 
Two people tell it really. “I” is a 
grown man, telling what appears to be 
a delightful and quite commonplace 
incident that happened to him as a 
boy, until the ranchman, Coffin, comes 
into it and superimposes his own. vivid 
story, transporting the boy to a re- 
mote time and place. Together they 
make and launch a little boat in an 
irrigation ditch, and together watch it 
touch tropic ports all set about with 
“mahogany trees, poincianas, and silk- 
cottons.” They create a city on the 
mud bank, with a main street “wide 
and stinky.” They recognize Papa Ja- 
cobi’s chandlery and listen to the 
sailors singing and eating and drink- 
ing at the little iron tables on the 
flagstones of the piazza under the 
trellis of moonflowers. They watch 
brown-skinned women bring mangoes 
and custard apples and cakes “as thin 
as paper, and as sweet as honey in the 
comb.” And they hear a sea rover 
with two hearts tattooed on his arm 
talking to a girl on the other side of a 
deep window “full of darkness and 
barred with bars.” In the mind of 
the grown-up Dan the two stories 
merge in what the reader is made to 
feel is a violent collision between past 
and present, and which, after the long 
lapse of years, has become one story. 

Asked why he likes to write short 
stories, Steele answered simply, “I 
don’t. If you asked me why I liked 


to be about to write a short story, or 


seas. 
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why I liked to have written one, that 
would be another thing. There is a 
time when a tale is a fine and beauti- 
ful creature, a masterpiece without 
flaw, a drama calculated to move one 
beyond any drama yet written by 
man; and that is just before you sit 
down to write it. And there’s anothir 
time when, if it isn’t quite as good as 
that, yet (some rare times it happens 
it’s pretty darned good stuff after all; 
and that time is a year, maybe, or five 
years, later, when picking it up some 
day, with the memory worn off a littk 
of the muck and sweat of its actual 
getting-together in ink, you read it 
through as the work of another per 
son, more gifted than you. But as 
for the writing of it, the space of from 
three to six weeks of day-by-day 
drudgsry, worry, and desperate make- 
shift, is not a thing to enjoy. ‘This 
is the truth; I’d rather lay brick.” 

A prolific writer, Steele’s stories 
have been collected in the following 
books: Land’s End; The Shame 
Dance; Urkey Island; The Man IV'ho 
Saw Through Heaven; Tower of 
Sand. He has also published fou 
novels, Storm; Isles of the Blest; 
Taboo; and Meat. 

People who know say that Mr. 
Steele is at his desk nearly every dar 
in the year. Sometimes he will sit for 
days getting a story. Then he sets it 
down, carefully, methodically, almost 
painfully, working four or five hours 
at a stretch with an average. output of 
600 words a day. All of which is ir 
teresting to know, since to the readef 
Wilbur Daniel Steele’s work seems # 
all-of-a-piece, as if it had sprung fully 
written from his head, intact ani 
whole. 
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HAVE crossed oceans and seen 

the world’s rivers, but no water 

has ever touched my imagination 

with quite the magic of the brown 
flood of the High Line. In High Line 
Ditch I launched the first ships I can 
remember, and there I learned to 
swim. 

When I was ten or eleven, folks in 
Denver still kept cows, and in the 
summer I used to go out with the 
South Side herd. It came up the road 
in the clear dewless mornings, a 
smoke of dust past the standpipe, 
past the university and the profes- 
sors’ houses. There, bareback on my 
tall horse, I fell in with the other 
kids on theirs; musically, to the 
clickety-click of split hoofs, the yap- 
ping of “shep” dogs, and the seven- 
beat song of the meadowlark, we 
passed out from beneath the shade of 
Scholtz’s orchard, cool on the road 
for half a mile, and mounted at the 
cows’ pace the bald rise of the plain 
toward the grazing under the High 
Line. 

The first boy out of the water 
clapped on first of all his cap and 
yelled “King!” The second yelled 
“Queen!” What the third yelled I 
have forgotten. (I have not.) 

But then, with the muddy liquid 
still cool in the hair in the waxing 
heat, it was pleasant to lie on that 
baked embankment and blink down 
into the hollow of the world, the wide 
and nearly treeless valley of the 
South Platte broken by vivid squares 
of alfalfa, the Queen City a compact 
and intricate toy city in its bottom, 
the wall of the Rockies at its thither 
rim seeming hardly higher than we 
on our dyke, so immense it was in 
its other magnitude, visible two hun- 
dred miles from north to south, and 
so clear in every detail of its model- 
ing. On the face of Pike’s at seventy- 
five miles, between the snow and the 
shadows every crevice was drawn 
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plain. I have known boys who claimed 
they could see the cairn of stones on 
Gray’s. 

It was pleasant, I say, as some 
things that are known and humdrum 
are pleasant, but it was not adven- 
turous; adventure lay between the 
dust-yellow banks of the ditch behind. 
There only was distance, distance. 
Lying on one’s stomach with the chin 
nearly in the water, the fifteen-foot 
spread of slowly sweeping, coffee- 
colored water widened in the swift 
perspective of the plains-boy’s dream. 
Ripples grew waves, waves blue roll- 
creamed with spume, or black 
waves where storms wandered and 
ships drove aslant with singing spars, 
or green glass again where privateers- 
men warped through the windless 
stealth of tropic moonlights, or the 
Swiss Family plundered their wreck, 
or Easy rowed ashore. And once, on 
a day never to be forgotten, with my 
living eyes there, low to the water, I 
saw a living fish. 

The best grazing, as I remember it, 
was to the south of the Bend; for 
nearly a mile there it was the freest 
of cactus and prairie dog towns, all 
along to the barbed wire of Flack’s 
alfalfa. That alfalfa was always, to 
us of the herd, what a lee shore in 
a gale must be to the mariner. Flack 
was a devil, but little less than the 
fear of the ranchman’s violence was 
the terror of the cattle’s “bloating,” 
if ever they should find a fallen fence- 
strand and worm into that belly-deep 
paradise of green. Forever it lay on 
our souls. Forever, from the midst 
of a casino game in a horse’s shadow, 
or out of the deep of sleep, some kid 
would start afoot, scramble up the 
ditch embankment, and shade his eyes 
down over the scattered herd, to make 
sure. And if, once reassured, his gaze 
went astray into Flack’s, across the 
green ribbon of the hay, to where a 
browner ribbon marked the 
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field, and if his mouth began to water, 
he could shiver a little in the arid 
heat to think of bold Louie Swensen, 
who, creeping in there on a_ night, 
came within an inch of putting his 
hand down on the pan of a wolf trap, 
a dim double question mark of steel 
set in wait in the tangled starlight 
among the vines. 

I shall never forgive Flack for a 
thing he did. He can never undo it. 
It is still there, twisting my life in 
little ways, after thirty years. 

One day he came driving to us up 
the outside of his fence in his yellow 
sulky. For once his grin looked hu 
man; amity shone in his eyes. 

“You kids like 
called from between 
wheels. “Got more’n [I this 
Go on in, help yourselves. 
What’s eating you? Hope to die, I 
mean it. Go on in there and help 
yourselves.” 

We between the barbs. We 
ran through the alfalfa, through the 
narrow lanes made by the cross- 
ditches, our legs cool with the under- 
air, our heads dull and dazzled. We 
descended the melon © field. 
Knives round, drunk 
gods, we scuttled on hands and knees 
from hill to hill, thumbing the navels 
of the gray-veined cantaloupes, aban- 
doning the prettiest here for one still 
prettier on a vine to come. 

But then there strange 
figure, a lank man with a shotgun, 
threshing through the corn beyond; 
two for behind him there 
waded a woman, a youngish woman 
with a shrill voice, a big stomach, 
and a little head, hallooing him on; 
then four, when two dogs as big as 
steers broke from the corn. 

How we ran! How we tripped, 
sprawled, drowned in the green dark 
of the alfalfa, and up and on again, 
floundering, and the pads of dogs 
everywhere! That was the day I 
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learned that if you face on a dog 
suddenly and scream on a certain note, 
the dog will turn tail. And that was 
the day we learned that Flack had 
sold his ranch. 

I have said that it was on the soupy 
tide of the High Line I launched my 
first ship. I cannot remember, as a 
matter of fact, what the first one was; 
it was probably a buffalo chip or a 
length of sunflower stem. Somewhere 
in the ‘procession there was a sardine 
can with a horned toad for captain. I 
think the proudest thing I can recol- 
lect of my youth was the time I sent 
the Daisy away. The Daisy was a toy 
given me on my birthday, a skiff eight 
inches long, perhaps, unpainted soft 
wood, worth a quarter. But what was 
it worth to my soul! Like quicksilver 
in a sluice it gathered into itself the 
gold of fantasy; the winter cargoes 
it had borne across the sitting-room 
carpet and around Cape Sofa would 
have foundered the Flying Cloud her- 
self; no treasure quite like the Daisy 
have I ever had. 

But if a man would save his treas- 
ure, he must lose it. One summer day 
at the High Line, manned by a sand 
lizard and some beetles, I waved the 
ship out of the harbor formed by the 
hole in the bank at the Flack ditch 
gate, and quite suddenly, once I had 
seen it clear and falling away on the 
brown tide that discolors the waters 
off the mouth of the Amazon, I turned 
myself around and stared in another 
direction, resolute never to look and 
never to see it again. 

I am proud, I say. By that act I 
first created. I begat a life. From the 
corner there of my eye of renuncia- 
tion the Daisy stood away on a voyage 
that after thirty years is not yet run. 
How many times has she not encir- 
cled the blue globe by now? How 
many times, stunned by cold and the 
repeated blows of the whirlpool has 
she not looked at the black cliffs of 
Magellan, or, more sweetly wind- 
borne, at the cerulean wraith of Table 
Mountain, or, becalmed, into the slant 
eyes of pirates along her bulwarks in 
the China Seas? How many deaths 
has she not skirted on coral: reefs 
with that magic keel of whitewood 
(with the carpet lint caught in it) 
which neither barnacle may encrust 
nor weed befoul? How many others, 
in the narrowing leads of ice floes, in 
the white wake of the whale? 

I thought I was alone that day. I 
had meant to be. With the Daisy 
hidden in the bulge of my blouse I 
had sneaked away from the horse 
ring, leaving the others deep in the 
stories herd boys tell in the sleepy 
early afternoon. Ray Bleeker would 
not have understood. He had his 
greatness; he could chew tobacco in 
school and swallow the spittle; ‘he 
was a genius, his stomach was so 


strong. But this business he would 
not have fathomed; he would have 
run along the bank with a stick, prod- 
ding the Daisy off of sunken tumble- 
weeds. 

But as I stood there, staring dead 
south and swallowing my heart, there 
came to my ears a faint note of 
screeching. And there, away across 
the alfalfa, beyond the melons, deep 
in the corn as I had last seen her, 
was the woman with the big stomach 
and the little head, still (it seemed) 
denouncing me shrilly and wagging at 
me accusing hands. It was hard to 
eatch her words, but I thought I 
made out, “That’s one of ’em.” Then 
I wanted to run. I was not alone, 
after all. 

The new ranchman, who had come 
up unremarked and was standing be- 
hind me watching in a muse the de- 
parture of the Daisy, was more than 
six feet tall, and built like a slab. 
He had on denim pants, a cloth vest, 
a collarless shirt printed in forget- 
me-nots, and carried a gunny sack of 
tools. This he let fall beside the ditch 
gate, which was a new one, not quite 
finished, with cuttings of lumber all 
around. Frozen as I was, as soon as 
he opened his mouth I knew him for 
none of us, on account of his “R’s.” 

“Where's she for?” was what he 
said. 

“Wh-wh-wheré’s who for?” 

“The vessel off there? ‘Round the 
Horn?” 

“Oh, mister!” (Where was there 
ever a man like that?) “Oh, m-m-mis- 
ter!” 

He sat down on the crossbar of 
the sluice, so his head was nearly 
level with mine. He had a large mouth 
and large ears, and leathery sunken 
cheeks that made the cheek bones 
stand out like knobs beneath his 
rather small gray eyes. The woman 
was still carrying on down in “the 
fodder, the thirsty whine of a mos- 
quito, itching at the nerves. The red 
crept up to his temples. 

“Aw, shut up! shut up!” He 
winced. He scowled. He hardened 
his neck. But then, ashamed that I 
had heard his muttering, and peni- 
tent, he fell to upbraiding me, if with 
no more than half a heart. 

“You kids ought not to be into my 
melons; you know you oughtn’t to.” 

Here was my chance. I began to 
pour out the tale of Flack’s infamy. 
He distended the bellows of his 
cheeks as he listened, and as if to 
avoid my eyes turned his own along 
the ditch. A crease appeared between 
them. 

“Gone down!” he exclaimed. 

At that I forgot injustice and re- 
membered the ship. “Sunk?” 

“No, no,” he said in haste. “Down 
out of sight, I mean. Hull down un- 
der the skyline. Hatches battened, 
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watches set, off soundings, snug at 
sea.” 

As Flack I can never forgive, Cof- 
fin I can never repay. Winking and 
snuffing, I picked up a remnant of 
two-by-six, and had my knife open 
and at it before I recollected in 
whose company I was. Then I made 
haste to hesitate. 

“You going to use this, mister? | 
couldn’t have it, I don’t suppose.” 

“Why not? Whittle ahead!” He 
got up, waved his arms at that swol- 
len mosquito of a woman, and with a 
spurious energy pawed among his 
tools and got a hammer from his sack. 
He put a spike at random in the flat 
of a board and pounded. The blows 
rang loud down the bare declivity of 
the plain. They accomplished their 
purpose; his wife turned and went 
back toward the ranch buildings. Be- 
tween the legs of the horses at a dis- 
tance I saw the kids aroused and 
spying, their mouths open (I could im- 
agine) to see me at my ease up there 
with that man. I stood out in better 
silhouette and went on hacking at 
my wood. 

But already the spurious energy was 
failing. Halfway of a second spike 
the hammering ceased. The man, his 
shoulders fallen forward, sat looking 
down over his fence and across the 
dusty green rectangle of his acres 
and the rusty red cubes of his house 
and barns, and so I thought he would 
fall asleep there before he was 
through, he seemed so dull. 

But then: “What you think you're 
doing there?” I heard from him, and 
found his attention shifted to me and 
the bit of lumber I was trying, with 
my dull blade, to give a prow. “Ship 
building, eh?” He looked funny. He 
flushed to his ears. He yanked his 
shoulders about, took his hammer head 
from the dust and hit the half- 
driven spike a blow. But after that 
he turned quickly, as if exasperated, 
and said, holding out a hand: “You'll 
never get a great ways that way, 
sonny. Lend it here a sec’.” 

He fished a saw out of his bag, 
and in a minute he had given the 
block one end like a paling and an- 
other like a half hexagon. “See? 
You'd have taken all night to it, son. 
Your knife’s none too sharp, anyhow.” 
He whipped his own from a pocket. 
“Always keep mine in trim. Watch 
here.” 

He fell to rounding off the rough 
angles of the sawing, and his words 
were true. Longer and longer curled 
the pale feathers of the pine. A light 
waxed in his eyes. Sweat rolled down 
the gutters of his nose. 

The sun stood at its hottest—half 
past two. Half the cows were down, 
catching naps over their cuds. The 
pale blue mountains danced. A fat 

(Continued on page 14) 
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OCTOBER 13, 1934 


A Play by 
(hristopher 
Morley 


Characters 
The Girl in the Box-Office. 
First Dinner Jacket. 
Second Dinner Jacket. 
Two Strangers. 
Customers in the lobby, and mem- 
bers of the audience. 








Scene 


T= scene is the lobby of a New York 
theatre while a play is in performance 
within. At the back, center, the window 
of the box-office. Right, at a 45-degree 
angle, the entrance to the auditorium. 
The left wall, also a 45-degree slant, is 
almost concealed by huge posters of the 
play, pictures of girls in one-piece bath- 
ing suits, large photographs of actors, 
and such announcements as Your Money 
or Your Wife, Third Huge Year, The 
Play That Makes Dimples to Catch the 
Tears; See the Bathing Chorus, The 
Babies That Made the Ocean Famous. 
Down left, entrance from street. 

The director will note that this piece 
requires a considerable number of back- 
stage voices carefully drilled to emit, at 
given moments, the sound of a large 
audience screeching with laughter. This 
laughter must have a specially prole- 
tarian timbre; it is predominantly femi- 
nine and subtly suggests the vulgar horse- 
play of the play proceeding within. It 
is always a sudden unanimous explosion, 
followed by scattered, almost hysterical 
screams of female merriment. The di- 
rector will see to it, by giving his signals 
at the proper instant, that this back-stage 
laughter does not interfere with any pos- 
sible laughter in the actual audience. 

The box-office window is arranged so 
that the audience can get a clear view of 
the sprightly young woman in charge of 
the tickets. At the entrance to the the- 
atre proper, R., are two dark and dapper 
litle men in dinner jackets and velvet 
hats, very Hart, Schaffner and Marx in 
aspect, guardians of the doorway; they 
are almost twinlike in similarity though 
one is older than the other. Five or six 
young men and girls are standing, L., 
looking at the posters. Their clothes and 
umbrellas show that it is raining outside. 

Immediately after the rise of the cur- 
tain there is a terrific and multitudinous 
yell of laughter from behind the scene. 
The young people studying the posters 
look at each other and then move over 
to the box-office window, where they go 
through the motions of inquiring for 
tickets. Two or three other people also 
come in from the street, shake off rain, 
and go to the box-office. 


Gmt 1x Box-Orrice (to these inquirers 
successively): All sold out for the next 
three weeks. All sold out. (Another 
loud halloo behind.) I can give you two 
in the peanut for a week from Monday. 
Sometimes there’s something turned in 
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just before the show. Sorry, sister, there 
ain’t a thing. Not a chance. Positively 
S.R.O. (A supreme explosion of laughter 
inside, followed by single squawks and 
yelps. The loiterers in the lobby go out 
reluctantly.) 

First Dinner Jacket: That’s where she 
loses her bathin’ suit. (He looks at his 
watch.) Ten-thirty-two. Runnin’ right 
on schedule tonight. We'll let out by 
eleven-five. 

Seconn D. J.: Does everything always 
come right on time like that? 

First D. J.: Sure. You can set your 
watch by the laughs. You'll learn a lot 
about the show business when you go on 
the road with that new company. Ho- 
boken to Tallahassee, they'll all yell at the 
same thing. The next one comes at ten- 
thirty-three when she uses that hank of 
seaweed for a skirt. They'll laugh for 
twelve seconds. Time it for yourself. (J/e 
holds out his watch for the younger man 
to see. A howl of laughter from behind, 
diminishing and then renewing, lasting ez- 
actly twelve seconds. If possible there 
should be among the back-stage voices one 
that can produce a specially loud, braying 
and grotesque masculine yawp, recogniz- 
able now and then above the others.) 

Seconn D. J.: Pretty good. Not even 
this storm tonight ain’t hurt none. 

First D. J.: Takes more’n weather to 
pull this show’s punch. Startin’ on third 
year and took twenty-four thousand last 
week. Some draw, I'll tell the world. 
With this piece Monday’s near as good 
as Saturday, and any showman'll tell you 
that’s a miracle. (Another uproar be- 
hind.) 

Seconp D. J.: I thought it bein’ Hal- 
lowe’en might cut into business, so many 
parties tonight. 


(During this conversation two men in 
Elizabethan costume have entered from 
the street, shaking raindrops from their 
cloaks and plumed hats, and look about 
them curiously. They examine the posters, 
confer together, suggest in show 
that there is something about these that 
they do not understand, and go to the 
box-office window. Meanwhile 
explosions of laughter from behind make 
them look oddly at one another. The two 
Dinner Jackets, talking together, half 
turned toward offstage, as though looking 
into the house, do not notice these visitors 
until, a moment later, the voice of the girl 
at the box-office catches their attention. 

The two visitors, whom we will identify 
merely as W and F, are very different in 
demeanor. W, of medium stature, in- 
clined to plumpness, has a high forehead, 
prematurely baldish, auburn hair, bright 
hazel eyes, a smull moustache, and a very 
tiny beard on his lower lip. He is of mer- 
curial, sensitive, excitable disposition. The 
other, F', is more controlled; taller and 
thinner, with dark eyes and the arched 
brows of a humorist. His handsome face 
is shrewd, observant, cynical, a trifle som 
bre; he has a drooping moustache and a 
neat beard.) 

Seconn D. J. (timing another laugh): 
Six seconds for that one. 

First D. J.: Yeh. That’s where she 
skids on the jellyfish. At matinees that 
on’y gets four seconds. They always 
laughs longer at night. Nothing on their 
minds, I guess. Kids in bed and dish- 
washing all done for the day. 

Seconn D. J.: That's the only trouble 
by this show. So much time out for 
laughs, always I miss the 11.25 for Cy- 
press Hills. 

First D. J: 


dumb 


continued 


Don’t be sore on them 











Every one o’ them 
That’s what I 


laughs, brother. 
screams is a meal ticket. 
call good theayter. 

Grat (loudly): Not a darn thing. What’s 
the use you boys coming round here in 
fancy dress an’ tryin’ to kid me. 

W (ro F): Who is the saucy knave to 
use us thus? There was a varlet once at 
the barrier of the Globe spoke me just so. 
I draggled him in Bankside. 

First D. J. (turning): Coupla birds from 
the fancy dress ball at the Astor. 

Gm: No, you can’t go in without seats. 
Standing Room’s full up. Besides, the 
show's most over; they’re in the last act. 

W: Ill not stomach it. 

Grrat: Don’t try to start nothin’ round 
here. Run back to the costumer’s and put 
on your pants. 

W: Godamercy, to be groundlinged thus. 
Ho, young capon, forth and be carved. 
(Makes as if to draw his rapier.) 

F (restraining him): Tush, Will, tush. 
No offence was meant. Besides, it is no 
fire-eater. Seest thou not, ‘tis but a 
wench? 

W: Go to! A wench in the theatre? 
(Looks at her closely.) Zounds, "tis even 
so. Nay then, considered as wench she is 
not ill-favored, though uncouth in the 
poll. (He refers, need we explain, to her 
close-cropped hair.) 

Gri: You boys better get home to New 
Haven and sleep it off. 

W: Nay, duckling, spite me _ not. 
What manner of play is this? (Laughter 
behind.) It reapeth public favor? 

Great: It’s a knockout. Mean to say 
you ain’t heard of it? 

F: But is it play, indeed, play absolute? 
Once this evening we were shrewdly gulled 
with accelerated portraits— 

Grat: Come again, Webster. 
you. 

W: 
Instead of 

doings 
On a whited arras we saw passage 
Of wild phantasmas and distracted shades 
With trivial texts between. Inexplicable 
dumb-show! 
A murrain on such cozenage! 

Grat: Oh, sure, it’s a real stage play, 
not a pitcher. Better stick around. I 
might find you two good seats, about a 
month from now. 

W: Gramercy; this is our only night. 
We saw your fiery blazons overhead. 
Your Money or Your Wiéife—the title’s 
merry. 

F: The alternative is justly choosed. The 
more wiving, the less in pocket. 

Great: Yeh, it’s a nifty. Gets “em com- 
ing. It ain’t nothing to do with the show. 
Just a line. 

W: But what meaneth this 
touching tears and dimples? 

*: A form of hyperbole, I trow; in- 
clining men’s minds to credit that the 
piece assuageth dolor with concurrent 
risibles, moving simultaneously to grief 
and merriment. (.dnother yell of laugh- 
ter inside.) 

W: Merriment, indeed. Lord, Frank, 
they whooped it just so at the old Globe. 
I know that voice of the groundlings. Ill 
warrant some zany hath fallen on his 
rump. 

Girt: It’s a good guess. 

W: And your choirboys yonder. (He 
points to poster of the bathing beauties.) 
A cunning trick of padding. They coun- 
terfeit damsels right briskly. ‘Tis good 
for business. 

Girt: Boys! Say, what do you think 
this is? The Columbia varsity show?— 
Mr. Einstein! Let these guys breathe on 
your neck. I’m busy. 

F: The wench is something choleric. 
Accost the little gemini in sable. (They 
make a courteous bow to the two Dinner 
Jackets.) 


I don’t get 


proper playhouse life and 


bombast 


W: Gentles, Godigoden (which is correct 
Elizabethan for “God give you a good 
even’). 

First D. J.: You can’t get in. 
gents, full house. 

W: A brave night for the author. 

F: What have we here; something comi- 
cal-tragical-historical-pastoral? (Another 
shout of laughter inside.) 

First D. J.: It don’t sound tragical- 
historical, does it? Come on, boys, what’s 
the big idea? You from that party at the 
Astor? 

W: Gossip, we come from far; our in- 
quest’s honest. 

First D. J.: 
around here. 

W: When I was at the Globe— 

First D. J.: The Globe? Oh, friends of 
Charley Dillingham, maybe. Say, are you 
professionals? Why didn’t you flash a 
card. : 

W: We had a hope to learn what new 
progressions, what simulations and what 
pretty arts the playhouse stages now. Tell 
us the course and color of your drama. 

Fiast D. J.: Sure, it’s a pleasure. Great- 
est wallop Broadway ever had. It’s got 
everything, sure-fire. Comedy, music, 
dancing— 

F: Dancing to song, if sweetly devised, 
is a thing of great pleasure. It hath an 
extreme good grace, and maketh sport 
for the vulgar. 


Sorry, 


Inquest! No one dead 
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First D. J.: You said it. Boy, wait till 
you see that chorus. Well, it’s like this. 
There’s an ornery old bird living on Long 
Island that’s kinda gypped his brother 
outa the family property; they had a 
run-in, and the brother went off to Flor- 
ida, years ago, when it was all just a 
sand beach. 

W: Florida? 

F: A kind of plantation, perchance— 

First D. J.: Oh, filling stations and 
scenery and one-piece bathing suits. 
Where folks lay around on the sand and 
wait for the newspapers to take their 
picture. 

W: A Forest of Arden 
ing with closest attention.) 

First D. J.: So the brother beats it off 
down there in the sunshine. He gets to- 
gether a kind of Boy Scout Troop, a bunch 
of his old buddies that’s all cuckoo for 
the simple life. They camp out in the 
jungle and sing barber-shop harmony and 
swear it beats Times Square all hollow. 
And there’s a Gloomy Gus along who 
pulls a swell line of philosophy. He's full 
o’ the heebejeebies, but he’s one grand 
wise-cracker. (Loud laughter behind.) 
There, that’s him now. 

F (to W): Nay, there is strange influ- 
sion in this discourse. I make but doubt- 
ful seizure of his drift. 

W (nudges him): Soft, soft! This is 
of notable purport. (“Purport,” in 
Elizabethan usage, is sccented on the sec- 
ond syllable. To D. J.) But the wenches, 
man! Sure your author hath not fobbed 
you off with a mere parcel of—(he hesi- 
tates for the word) wise-crackers—moral- 


(He is listen- 
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izing in the greenwood? 
without wenches? 

First D. J.: You should worry. This 
is Broadway, ain't it? Sure, I’m coming 
to that. There's a coupla lovely girls, they 
get fed up living with the rich guys ang 
they run away to Florida too. 

W: Ha! Habited as boys? 

First D. J.: How'd you know? Yebh, it; 
a fack, though it don’t really make mug 
difference; they’re all dressed like boy; 
nowadays. And there’s a young feller, , 
mechanic that works in a garridge, who’ 
fell terrible hard for Rosie—that’s one of 
the girls. He’s crazy about her, just wor. 
ships her, and the poor bimbo can't & 
nothing but blow up her tires and fill her 
batt’ry with acid— 

F: The scoundrel! 

First D. J.: Oh, no, just this what they 
call love at first sight. The girl likes hip 
too. He’s a big athaletic kid and she; 
seen him do his stuff at a boxing bout they 
put on for charity. You know how thes 
classy dames falls for that sorta thing. 

W: And your lovesick mechanic follows 
to the Forest of—to Florida? 

First D. J.: You betcha. He opens uw 
a hot-dog stand and names it for her, 
calls it Pretty Rosie’s Dog Parlor. He 
does a big sideline in cold cream, tov. 

F: Hot dogs, cold cream, a_ strange 
antipathy. What ist, a kennel or 4 
dairy? 

First D. J.: Cold cream 
Most of those dames down there gets 
themselves sunburned right up to _ the 
horizon. Well, the kid’s clever; on trees 
along the road he hangs signs, Get Your 
Dogs at Pretty Rosie's, and For Su. 
burned Legs Come to Pretty Rosie's 
When she sees these signs everywhere she 
thinks it’s a queer coincidence. 

F: “Tis ever the weakness of play- 
wrights. They are not content till plod- 
ding probability leapeth like a flea. 

W: This—this dame you mention—she 
seeks him out, undaunted by his kennel of 
wild hounds? 

First D. J.: At first he don’t reckonize 
her in pants, and she pulls his leg some- 
thing fierce; it’s a riot. Then, of course, 
the chorus comes on, the whole gang goes 
in swimming, and say, there’s some slick 
love-making—(Laughter behind.) That's 
what they're doing now. (He looks off, a 
if into the theatre. W approaches th 
doorway and looks off also, vastly ir- 
terested.) 

F: For the stage, love is matter of 
comedies; but in life it doth much mis- 
chief. 

First D. J. (turning to F): Say, your 
friend’s a good showman. He talks like 
balloon soup, but he knows good theayter 

F: Aye, he hath a practitioner's eye for 
a love scene. 

First D. J.: I think he’s kidding me. 
He’s seen this show before. 

F: ’Tis possible 

W (from doorway, exulting): Lord, 
Frank—Our darling fustian!—Aye, the 
very thing! (Continues to gaze entranced 
while a great shout of laughter 
from behind.) 

First D. J. (to F): Then the real es 
tate boom hits ‘em, the old wise-crackers 
is so busy laying out waterfront lots o 
mortgage they has no time to picnic it 
the woods; land values goes to the sky 
and even Gloomy Gus starts a develop 
ment. The old four-flusher on Long Is 
land loses his jack in Wall Street an’ has 
to come down to borrow from his brother 
and say he never meant it. They get him 
a job as a bellhop at Coral Gables. Just 
a grand hokum fadeout, and everybody 
happy. (Laughter within. W comes back 
from doorway, radiant.) 

W.: Ah, Frank, thou shouldst 
plays. 

F: Tush, these are but toys. 
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W: To hear the grodundlings roar as 
they do now, 
Oh noble sport, sport royal!—Thou’rt too 
nice. 
To my gross Bankside wit, ’tis meat and 
drink 
To hear the addled 
mirth— 
Their lewd and lackwit 
mirth! 
Fmst D. J.: Yeh, it’s a great show; a 
great play for the public. 
W: I thought so once myself. 
First D. J.: Would you believe, every 
critic in town panned it— 
F: The intellect of man, then, is not 
dead. 
First D. J.: Give ’em what they like, as 
they like it— 
F (ro W): As you like it—(Laughter 
within.) 
W: 
Nay, Frank, I see thou hast no playhouse 
heart; 
In this my mystery thou art not capable. 
Why even this hodge-pudding of poor 
dross 
Brings me my old ecstatics into mind 
How froin the moment of first entrance 


citizens at their 


innocent noble 


on 
To strike them with the sense of some 
suspension, 
Some controverse of passion and desire, 
So that without a guess of what's to 
come 
They feel the onward moving, and are 
thrilled— 
First D. J.: Sure! 
pense 


You gotta have sus- 


To hold all this within the troubled wit 

And, ere a line be characterized, to feel 

In airy storage in the delicate brain 

Your creatures at their doing— 

Not trammelled up with heavy circum- 
stance 

But actual and free—yea, this is godlike! 

First D. J.: I’ve got a kid in Bushwick 
High, she said exackly the same thing. 
She’s only sixteen but she’s took a corre- 
spondence course in playwriting. Her 
mother was trouping in East Lynne be- 
fore she was born. I think that gave the 
kid a sorta lit’ry slant. (Laughter be- 
hind.) 

W: 

That uproar hath the proper vulgar note, 

Sweet in. the playwright’s ear. Your 
auditors, 

Seasoned with mirth and ripe in appre- 
hension. 

Then curiously draw your tensions tighter, 

Let glamour tease them on. 

First D. J.: That’s right: get ’em laugh- 
ing, you can do anything with ’em. 

F: As Tully hath it, Haee ego non 
rideo; non sal sed natura ridetur; which 
is to say, meseems these cachinnations are 
not caused by wit but by mere animal 
heyday. Thou rememberest, Will, all mo- 
tives of laughing have been anatomized in 
three: foreigners, bodily prostrations, and 
stronge cheese; whereof the merriment of 
the third seems most difficult to construe. 
Confound not these baubles with thine 
own heavenly stuff. 

W: 


Then think you that the roister-doister 
vein 

Requires no cunning? E’en your fustian 

Must be just so; so filed and peized 

To weigh the voice and carriage of the 
speech, 

To throw the cranky jape just on the 
moment, 

Dibble the seedling 
sconces 

And plant it unawares; and get it over 

To a stamping, coughing, jostling, stinking 
pit 

Of ragamuffins, grooms, and varletry, 

The cut and longtail of the populace— 


theme in earthy 
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And still have grace for loftier quiddities 

To please the court and gentry 

There's an art, 

Lord Chancellor, that statesmen in great 
place 

Might study to their profit. 

(Laughter behind) 

Mark you, the veriest groundling of the 
lot 

Must see himself, his 
grievance, 

Active on the scene. Aye, this it is 

That makes our stagy antics quick and 
sheer: 

Lo, on the very instant of their doing 

They are transmuted to the blood and 
stuff 

Of every hearer; who admires the image 

And hugs it as his own, or fashions it 

To suit his private fancy. 

First D. J.: It’s a fack; we have to 
keep a cop at the stage door to move on 
the bozos. 

Ww: 

It is the varsal ego in men’s bosoms 

That gives “em stomach, in their loneliness, 

To chew and savour this our bright 

pretence 

take it to themselves.—Haply the 

author, 

Like the matron pelican of adage, 

Feeds his unsuspective auditors 

From the red artery of his proper breast. 
F: Bravo, Will! Almost persuadest 


inward hope or 


And 





AUTHOR 

Christopher Morley (see page 13) 
hasn’t stopped with being poet, 
essayist, columnist, novelist—he is 
also a playwright. Apparently he 
does one as easily as the next. In 
Good Theatre he gives us W. Shakes- 
peare and F. Bacon on a visit to 42nd 
Street ‘on a twentieth century Hallow- 
e’en. Do you recognize “the mel- 
ancholy Jacques?” Would you know 
As You Like It in modern dress? 
As a matter of fact, Shakespeare did 
like it—a good showman, he knew 
good theatre when he saw it. 











thou me! Thou art, what’s passing rare 
in playwrights, nigh as eloquent as thine 
own creations. 

W: 

My stuff, you say? 
vein, 

With flashes of proud verse, 

But farced and strumpeted for greasy 
groundlings. 

Oh, halidom, to think what these (gestur- 
ing off) could do, 

New fangles and devices for the scene, 

And women—female| women—on __ the 
board 

To play their lovely, elvish, tragic part 

And draw the little nerves of tender 
feeling 

So tight, so strange. Lord, Lord, what 
truths and triumphs 

Are promised for the workmen in this 
craft. 

Oh, to be actual of it once again— (a 
pause) 

Methinks we still might move a heart or 
two, 

And not o’ergild the fable. 

Giat (coming from box-office; she has 
her hat on): Mr. Einstein, here’s the re- 
port on tonight’s business. Will you 
O.K. it, please? (First D. J. takes the 
paper and goes into box-ofice. W is look- 
ing into the theatre. The girl turns to 
F.) Well, old sport, your friend’s got 
quite a line. I been listening in. Gee, he 
talks like grand op’ra— 

Giat: Where do you sheiks learn all 
that new slang—up at college? That's a 
grand crack about the women, female 


Fico! A_ peoplish 
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women. Say, I'd like to have that bird 
mect some o’ my girl friends. 

F: Nothing, I trow, would give him 
greater solace. “Tis our misfortune we 
have a journey to perform. 

Girt: Back to New Haven, I 
Well, there’s time for a coupla sundaes. 

W (coming from doorway; his eye kin- 
dles upon her, and I begin to see myself 
that she has her charms): Ah, sweet 
chuck; in relenting mood? ‘Tis o’erlong 
since I have seen such brightness in the 
eye. Frank, these new tires do not so ill 
become them. (He indicates her close- 
fitting little hat.) A goodly porringer! 
And we held converse together, duckling, 
deemst thou not we find topics of good 
cheer? 

Girt (who has quite succumbed to this 
mode of address): Vil say so. What you 
doin’ after the show? Do you rhumba? 

Seconn D. J.: Hey, I thought you were 
dated up with me 

W: We might repair to a tavern— 

F: Will, our space is short. On the 
punctual midnight 

Gm: Frank, you’re an old _ iceberg. 
Damn the midnight. There’s plenty of 
trains at Grand Central. 

W: I had forgot.—Tis true, we make 
a journey—(chafing her genially) a jour- 
ney that permits no baggages. (Then al- 
most as if to himself.) The dead shepherd 
spoke the seasonable line—poor Kit. (He 
quotes.) “That time might cease, and 
midnight never come.” 

Girt: That’s the idea. 

W (takes her arm, looks at her quizzi- 
cally and tenderly): 

Sweetheart, I had a gust for frolic once. 
Savor thy passing hours; may they be 
sweet 

(She leans toward him, meeting him 
clearly in the eye; it is even suspicionable 
that a kiss is toward, while F watches in 
amused tolerance; what the Second D. J. 
thinks I don’t care, he is only a puppet 
anyhow; but then, after just enough 
pause burst of clapping from 
within.) 

Girt: 


spose. 


comes a 


That’s the curtain. Cheese it, 
here they come. Meet you here in three 
minutes. (She runs off.) 

W (looking after her): And so good- 
night. (A confused sound of movement 
from behind.) 

F: Come,.Will. Here we have no part. 
We are but cuckoos in the nest 
. W: Or those thin shadows on the whited 
screen. The word is exit. (As they go 
toward the exit, L., drawing their cloaks 
about them, First D. J. bobs out of the 
box-o fice .) 

First D. J.: Well, so long, boys; glad 
to see you any time you're around. (They 
make a polite salute, and are gone.) 

(The advance guard of a typical musi- 
cal comedy audience comes through the 
doorway, R.; the men lighting cigarettes, 
women adjusting their wraps. They pause 
to utter comments, which very 
distinctly said and not hurried.) 

Members OF THE AUDIENCE: 
show. 
thought_I’d die laughing. . . . I could see 
that all over again. . How d'you sup- 
pose they think up them things? ... I 
liked it, it was different... . It sure was 
original. 


must be 


A great 
Cert’nly was comical. I 


(Currarn.) 
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The Little Magazines 


By David Bernstein 


WHOLE ‘new school of short 
story writing has been sprout- 
ing right before America’s 
blinking eyes. 

Everywhere, on the farms, in the 
mid-western cities, in New York, 
young writers are sitting down at their 
desks and turning out stories no one 
would have dreamed of writing fifteen 
years ago. You won't find those 
stories in the popular magazines. But 
you will find them, if you are inter- 
ested, in the magazines that the 
writers themselves have started, maga- 
zines published solely for the purpose 
of presenting this new type of writing 
to an ever-growing public. 

They are called the “little maga- 
zines.” Sometimes they call them- 
selves the advance guard. But what- 


ever their name, they seem to be grow- 
ing like mushrooms all over the 
country. 


Only one has arrived at the stage 
where it can be considered a com- 
mercial magazine. That is Story. 
Founded several years ago in Paris by 
two American newspaper people, Whit 
Burnett and Martha Foley, it was 
published by them in mimeograph 
form. When the two went to Vienna, 
they took their magazine with them 
and published it there, still in mimeo- 
graph. Then they went to Majorca, 
at the time of the first American cru- 
sade to that Mediterranean island. 
They started printing their magazine 
there, the work being done by a Span- 
ish printer who mixed up his type and 
his spelling with a religious fervor. 
But, in spite of the handicaps, the 
high literary quality of the stories in 
the little magazine attracted attention 
across the Atlantic, and at last Story 
came to America. Since the summer 
of 1933 it has been on the news stands, 
first as a bi-monthly and now as a 
monthly. 

If all the other little magazines 
have not had the success that Story 
had, neither their editors nor the 
writers have been discouraged. For 
they gauge their success by the liter- 
ary value of their work rather than 
by the commercial value. Thus, a 
quarterly like the New Talent, edited 
by two earnest young men named E. 
G. Arnold and Weldon Giniger, who 
slave over a mimeograph machine to 
put out their “magazine in manu- 
script,” has been reviewed in the liter- 
ary columns of New York papers as a 
book would be. None of the great 
popular magazines has ever had that 
distinction. They wouldn’t want it, 








particularly; they want circulation. 
It is only the “little magazines” that 
prefer literary distinction. 

There are so many of these that it 
would be impossible to name them all. 
There is Story, of course (published 
at 20 East 57th Street, New York 
City), and the New Talent (24 West 
20th Street, New York City), Kosmos 
(706 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.), the Medallion (2055 Creston 
Avenue, Bronx, N. Y.), the Windsor 
Quarterly (Hartland Four Corners, 
Vermont), The Magazine (522 Cali- 
fornia Bank Building, Beverly Hills, 
Calif.), Manuscript (17 West Wash- 
ington Street, Athens, Ohio), the 
Little Magazine (727 Greenwich 
Street, New York City), The New 
Quarterly (P. O. Box 434, Rock 
Island, Ill.), and A Year Magazine 
(721 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.). But there are others that have 
more particular interests; some are 
interested chiefly in “proletarian” 
stories, by or about workers, such as 
the Anvil (Rural Route 4, Moberly, 
Mo.), or Blast (55 Mt. Hope Place, 
New York City); others, in poetry, 
like Tone (447 Breckenridge, Buffalo, 
N. Y.), or Fantasy (950 Heberton 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.); and _ still 
others, in regional short stories or 
poems, like the Frontier and Midland 
(Missoula, Montana), the Outlander 
(3454 N. W. Thurman Street, Port- 
land, Ore.), and the Dubuque Dial 
(75 West 17th Street, Dubuque, 
Iowa). 

What type of writing are all these 
magazines presenting to their public? 
It is not a particularly new school that 
they are fostering, but rather a form 
logically developed from the French 
realists of the late nineteenth century, 
like Emile Zola, through the American 
expatriates of the nineteen-twenties, 
like Ernest Hemingway, down to 
these young writers who have learned 
that they can write best of what they 
know best. It is an honest realism, a 
realism that despises false sentimen- 
tality, and yet recognizes that honest 
sentimentality is a characteristic of 
human nature. 

The new writers describe what they 
know. A typical issue of one of these 
“advance guard” magazines contained 
stories about a beggar woman in Ire- 
land, about two truck drivers stopping 
at a roadside stand, about an injured 
man in a hospital ward, about a young 
married couple in a suburb, about a 
wiper on a tramp steamer, a satirical 
story, an imaginative story of an air- 
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plane crash, another story about a 
roadside stand, and a story about a 
mother who goes to business. 
These stories, in most cases, 
about people we might meet in the 
street tomorrow, doing things we are 
familiar with. Most of the stories are 
written in the language we hear in 
the street. In many, the goal is to 
write as though the central character 
were re-enacting in his mind at night 
what had happened to him during 
the day. His language wouid be con- 
versational rather than polished; it 
would be full of colloquialisms, mis- 
takes in grammar, perhaps, and some- 
times a swear word or two. 
Whereas the popular magazines 
usually demand stories that are writ- 
ten around a common formula, with 
just a little novel twist at the end, 
these little magazines attempt to pub- 
lish work that shows real originality, 
work that is not based on any tradi- 
tional formula. For instance, of the 
nine stories mentioned above, only two 
can be said to have anything ap 
proaching what is generally termed 4 
plot. All the others are character 
studies or expressions of mood. 
That these magazines, most of 
which cannot afford to pay their 
writers for the stories they publish, 
are doing much to encourage young 
writers is already evident. In the 
first place, they are educating a public 
to understand the new writing. In the 
second place, they are offering the 
writers themselves a training ground 
in which they can develop theit 
talents. 
As more and more of the writers fot 
these magazines achieve recognition, 
(Concluded on page 13) 
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Give the Book 
a Chance! 
By Mabel A. Bessey 


Coutributing Editor, SCHOLASTIC 


“If we are not tired after read- 
ing, common sense is not with us. 
How should one grapple with a 
superior and not be out of breath?” 

—Arnold Bennett. 


HERE are few arts so poorly 

executed as reading. Watch 

your companions on the street 

cars. Go into the reading- 
room of a public library. What do 
you see? There are some who nod 
over a newspaper; some, who are idly 
turning pages with an air of indiffer- 
ence; some, who are silently moving 
the lips as, word by word, they plough 
through the printer’s lines. “Try ask- 
ing your friends who are apparently 
absorbed in the daily news, “What's 
interesting?” and note how often the 
reply will be—“Oh, nothing! There’s 
nothing in the papers these days!” 
Ask someone who is deep in a book, 
“What's the story?” and you will be 
rewarded by some garbled account of 
“he” and “she,” or “I don’t know, 
yet.” Once in a while, the reply may 
be, “It’s a grand story!” But to try 
to get an account of the grand story 
—ay, there’s the rub! 

So frequently we read with only 
half our minds. We don’t, as Arnold 
Bennett says, “put ourselves at the 
disposal of the book.” We read to 
pass the time, or because we are bored, 
or to escape from reality, not for ac- 
tive pleasure nor for appreciable prof- 
it. Nor are we willing to reflect on 
what we have read. We assume that 
without further trouble we can make 
our own the ideas, thoughts, feelings 
of a mind acknowledged to be superior 
to ours. 

Newspapers and text-books have a 
habit of doing our thinking for us. 
By means of headlines, leads, para- 
graph topics, and marginal comments, 
printed in bold type, they focus our 
attention on the important idea ex- 
pressed. We cannot expect such as- 
sistance, however, from the articles, 
essays, stories, or poems which appear 
in the books which come our way. 
There is no reason why publishers 
should do our thinking for us. We 
must make our own leads—focus our 
own attention. Naturally, when read- 
ing some adventure tale or mystery 
story for pleasure, we do not con- 
sciously pause at the end of each para- 
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graph and say to ourselves, “What 
has happened here? What must I 
remember? Who is speaking?” But 
because we are interested and enter- 
tained, our minds automatically supply 
the information. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
types of reading which demand that 
we train our minds to be on the alert 
for the exact information; demand 
that we use “all our engine-power” to 
possess and assimilate the thought. A 
poem, beautiful for its imagery, must 
be read for the thought which pos- 
sessed the poet. A play is one of the 
most difficult types to read _ intelli- 
gently for it may have none of the 
descriptive and interpretative passages 
which a novelist employs. People, 
indicated in the Dramatis Personae, 
live, move, talk, and have their being. 
It demands all our attention to grasp 
the dramatist’s meaning. The essay, 
too, requires concentration. A maga- 
zine writer discusses “The Lost Em- 
pire of Atlantis; another, in “The 
Kept Student” interprets the facts 
found in a research problem relating 
to college student borrowers; another 
tells us that Austria is the “powder 
barrel” of Europe. How shall we 
meet these authors half-way? How 
shall we bend our minds to the task 
of possessing and assimilating their 
thought? 

Take your history or your science, 
for instance, on which you must be 
prepared to recite. How do you go 
about making the material your own? 
Do you repeat the assignment over 
and over, half to yourself, trying to 
“remember the words of the book”? 
Or do you try to hear the author as 
he speaks and assemble for your own 
use the points which are essential? 
Knowing that it is no advantage to 
pile into the mind words which have 
made for you no association with the 
idea of the writer, are you willing to 
rephrase the author’s expression in 
words of your own, disregarding all 
subordinate and minor details? 

This mental listening and this 
mental discarding constitute a training 
in discrimination, in weighing the 
relative importance of detail which is 
the end and aim of the intelligent 
reader. But in order to train the 
mind automatically to listen and dis- 


Miss Bessey, head of the English Depart- 

ment in Bay Ridge High School, Brook- 

lyn, is co-author, with Isabelle P. Coffin, 

of an excellent book, Reading Through 

Précis (Appleton-Century), from which 

the poems and quotations contained in 
this article are reprinted. 


card, we must expect to do some work 
—digging, perhaps, is a 
pressive word. Scraping away the 
growth of underbrush of detail, we 
dig down beneath the author's style, 
or way of saying the thing, to his 
thought. We cannot ask ourselves 
too often, “What is he saying? What 
does he wish me to remember? What 
is there here for me?’ until the habit 
is formed. But there is no use asking 
ourselves these questions unless we 
know the meaning of the words as 
used by the author we are considering. 
Consequently, for this type of reading, 
a note-book, a pencil, an adequate 
dictionary, not necessarily “una- 
bridged,” are essential tools. 

In order to train our minds to 
judge quickly and surely the relative 
importance of ideas in what we are 
reading, we must at first read the 
section carefully, pencil and paper at 
our command. We must study the 
unfamiliar words, consider the literal 
meaning of any figurative expression, 
decide what idea the author really has. 
This investigation of the author's dic- 
tion is necessary, first for our own 
understanding of the meaning, and 
second, because it is possible that a 
figure or a symbol may be the key to 
the author’s purpose or idea. Failure 
to interpret adequately the word or 
the symbol will perhaps cause us to 
miss the whole point of the passage. 

Take, for instance, Margaret E. 
Bailey's poem, “Unseasonable.” 
(Reading Through Précis, p. 37) 


more ex- 


If sullen winter were your mood 
How easy it would be 

To make an ulster of my pride 
And put off organdie. 
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But so inconstant is your mood 
- That sometimes thrice a day, 

I'm muffled for December gales 
Who should be smocked for May. 


Unless we realize that sullen win- 
ter, ulster, organdie, smocked, are used 
as symbols of mood and not in their 
literal sense, and that the title has 
nothing to do with the seasons, we 
may possibly fall into the same error 
as the student who gave as his inter- 
pretation of the poem that “it is 
sometimes warm in December and 
sometimes cold in May.” A careful 
consideration of the poem, however, 
will make one see that the poet is com- 
plaining of her companion’s moods 
which change so rapidly from grave 
to gay, from warm to chill, that the 
poet can in no way keep pace. 

We must seek for the idea behind 
the words themselves. 

Sometimes, having read the selec- 
tion and having investigated the vocab- 
ulary, it will be necessary to read the 
passage a second time, taking it sen- 
tence by sentence. Unless the sen- 
tence is a mere repetition or an 
elaboration of a preceding one, we 
shall jot down the point of each, 
either in topic form or as a single 
word or phrase. We shall then begin 
the work of grouping. What topics or 
notes group themselves naturally un- 
der a general head? What jottings 
can we throw away? 

Frank H. Vizetelly, in his book, 
How to Speak English Effectively, 
says: 

We have in America a language very 
different from that used by the English, 
or from the Oxford idea, and we have in 
addition, a hybrid speech that is an 
American attempt to graft on to our 
speech the idiosyncrasies that, in Great 
Britain, go by the name of Oxford En- 
glish. This is a type of speech which is 
neither English, Oxford English, nor 
American. As a people, we should culti- 
vate the speech of our homeland, and not 
the hybrid tongue that smacks of the 
subway, and is uttered with a washed- 
out pronunciation characteristic of spent 
vitality or indolence. Oxford English 
idiosyncrasies have been adopted by some 
members of the would-be smart set, and 
these have been cherished by them in the 
belief that they are speaking a superior 
tongue that stamps them with the impress 
of culture. Plain American speech should 
be cultivated by everybody here. 


An examination of the unfamiliar 
words reveals that hybrid, in this con- 
nection, has the meaning of diverse, 
derived from unlike sources. Graft 
means to join closely for permanent 
union ; idiosyncrasies are peculiarities ; 
cultivate means foster the growth of ; 
smacks, suggests by its quality; and 
vitality, power of enduring. 

Our first sentence introduces us to 
two types of the “American lan- 
guage.”” The second sentence gives the 
author's feeling with regard to hybrid 
speech. In the third sentence the 
author advises Americans to cultivate 


the speech of the homeland; the 
fourth is an indictment of Oxford 
English idiosyncrasies; the fifth is a 
repetition, for emphasis, of the third. 

Procedure similar to this may be 
followed for a number of related 
paragraphs—and for an entire article, 
story, or poem. Sometimes the results 
will seem awkward and bare. The 
author's point may not be sufficiently 
emphasized or it may be overshadowed 
by subordinate matter. Then it will 
be necessary for us to check with the 
original, asking ourselves:—Have we 
understood what the writer wished to 
say? Have we excluded unimportant 
detail? Have we kept the essentials? 

From a purely practical point of 
view this “grappling with a superior” 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
Power of accurate, direct statement 
and an orderly approach to another’s 
thought saves time for ourselves and 
for others. We all dodge the person 
who indulges in long, rambling narra- 
tive with endless repetition, and the 
one who floods us with a confused 
mass of detail. The ability to look at 
things as a whole, which this type of 
reflective reading gives, prevents us 
from being one type of nuisance. 

Nor does it lessen our power to 
appreciate beauty in literature. In 
direct contradiction to the criticism 
that “pulling a thing to pieces” takes 
away all enjoyment, one is inclined to 
ask, “Does one love a thing less be- 
cause one understands it? Do we feel 
that beauty persists for us no longer 
in Maxwell Struthers Burt’s poem— 


Beauty persists in loveliness of little 
things, 

It cannot diminish, or alter, or be slain; 

Were I as old as Jacob, if there sings 

Along the hedge a sparrow after rain, 

Beauty will toss my heart aloft again. 


Beauty persists in an imperishable little 
thing; 

When you, O friends and lovers, are old 
and gray, 

Around the altered lineaments will cling 

A ghost of what was young, and you, and 
gay; 

A wavering shadow upon a quiet day. 

because we know the meaning of 

imperishable little thing and altered 

lineaments, because a rereading has 

brought about a clearer understanding 

of the poet’s theme.” 

Your scientist with his alembic 
and his retort is no less interested in 
the magic of nature because he can 
isolate some of its atoms. Your geolo- 
gist uses his hammer with reverence; 
your botanist loves flowers no less 
because in his hillside ramblings, he 
discovers a specimen whose likeness 
to a familiar type can be discovered 
only by careful study through the 
microscope. Why then may we not 
view a poet’s dream or a theorist’s 
idea through some microscope of the 
mind and become the richer in spirit— 
thereby? 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


DON QUIXOTE 
By Miguel Cervantes 

I used to wonder why my father kept 
readiag Don Quixote over and over; our 
copy had small, blurry type and no pic- 
tures, and did not look at all inviting. 
But you cannot see your father com- 
fortably chuckling away, all by himse'f, 
and not ask him at last what makes him 
so happy, and so I did, and my father 
read me the bit over which he was laugh- 
ing—it was a bit about Sancho Panza and 
his shrewd common-sense views of life 
and then told me the story. He told me 
about this kind, warm-hearted, chivalric 
country gentleman of Spain, whose head 
was a bit addled by reading romances 
these were pretty silly in 1603, when this 
book first came out. So he made him- 
self into a knight, called himself Don 
Quixote de la Mancha and his poor old 
nag Rosinante and dedicated himself to 
the honor of a lady and the pursuit of 
knightly adventure. Everything he did 
was absurd; the giant he fought was a 
windmill, Malbrino’s bright helmet a metal 
barber’s basin, and the fair Dulcinea del 
Toboso really a fat silly countrywoman. 
But someliow you don’t really laugh at 
Don Quixote himself, funny as you may 
find him. He is a dreamer so sweet-tem- 
pered and honorable and high-minded, so 
gentle and humble of heart, that he be- 
came at last one of the world’s greatest 
heroes of literature. 

You may be led by the book to look into 
the adventurous life of its author. Don 
Quixote is now in the Modern Library; 
it is also in Everyman’s in two volumes. 


THE FOUR MILLION 

By O. Henry (Sydney Porter) 

The short stories in this collection are 
already so well known as almost to be 
part of our folklore. Fancy not knowing 
“The Gifts of the Magi,” in which a young 
married couple give each other perhaps 
the silliest and certainly the loveliest 
gifts they could possibly exchange on 
Christmas Day? or the straightforward 
attack on employers who underpay young 
shop-girls, such as you find in “An Un- 
finished Story”? or the ghost-story of 
“The Furnished Room”? O. Henry gave 
us the pleasantest tramps in our litera- 
ture, like the one who tried so hard to 
get arrested, so that he could be sure of 
a warm place to spend the winter, but 
was foiled every time in his efforts to 
break the law to good purpose. 

You will not take these brisk, snapping 
stories as reports on real life, I hope; 0. 
Henry was a born romanticist. He saw 
life always as a story, and brought out 
the plot in its most striking form. At the 
worst, as many critics have pointed out, 
his stories are scarcely more than anec- 
dotes; at the best, they are romances of 
city life, glowing with the sort of light 
that strikes the tops of skyscrapers at 
sunset. O. Henry would have loved mod- 
ern skyscrapers. 

An annual prize is awarded to Ameri- 
can short story writers in O. Henry’s 
honor (see page 4) and there is little 
doubt that he strongly influenced the 
American type of story. In his lifetime 
he was scarcely valued as he deserved, 
but his fame suddenly shot up after his 
death; just now we do not say so much 
about his art as we did, but cherish him 
for his transfiguring touch on everyday 
life in a workaday world. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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LITERARY LEADS 


SHIPWRECK 


Now come the third and fourth books 
of a series, and books we've been waiting 
for. In The Tale of a Shipwreck and 
Pitcairn’s Island (Little, Brown), James 
Norman Hall polishes off the series of ad- 
ventures he started by idly reading a book 
at a Paris bookstall 18 years ago. The 
book idly read was Sir John Barrow’s 
little known The Mutiny on the Bounty, 
and the direct result of Hall’s reading it 
was that he and Charles Nordhoff sailed 
for Tahiti with the intention of living 
there the rest of their days, and of dig- 
ging up what they could of the Bounty 
story. They have dug up (so far) four 
books worth, and we have had in the last 
few years their rewriting of Mutiny on 
the Bounty and its mate Men Against the 
Sea, now completed by, these two final 
volumes, and mighty good reading they 
are, too. Pitcairn’s Island is now running 
serially in the Satevepost. 


APOLOGY 


Our head is bowed because we omitted 
mentioning in an article appearing in the 
September 22 issue of Scholastic that the 
National Geographic Society sponsored 
and financed and gave moral and other 
support to the recent Beebe diving bee 
to the bottom of the sea off Bermuda. 
And our head is further bowed by learn- 
ing that pyrosoma is more nearly 6 inches 
long, not 6 feet. We wish we could say 
that last was a typographical error. 


LINDBERGHS AND FLAGS 

Speaking of the National Geographic, 
the issue for September is made up of ex- 
actly two articles, and we don’t know 
which to mention first. But reading from 
left to right, the first 80 pages are de- 
voted to Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s own 
account of the flying trip she and her fa- 
mous husband took a year ago around 
the edges of the Atlantic. The story is 
profusely illustrated with excellent maps 
and marvellous photographs (Iceland, 
Greenland, Scandinavia, Portugal, Africa, 
South America), and there’s a foreword 
by the Colonel himself. . . . The other 
half of the magazine is given over to 
“Flags of the World.” Think of a flag, 
and it’s here, in color, whether it’s a flag 
of the U. S. Federal Government (Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, government bureaus 
and services, American commonwealths, 
territories, possessions, or flags famous in 
American history), flags of the British 
Empire, national flags of the rest of the 
world, international flag signals, flags of 
the U. S. and world steamship companies, 
world’s navies, and world’s leading air 
forces—they’re all here. 


TEACHER 

Dr. William H. Maxwell, the first 
Superintendent of Schools of the City of 
New York, fought for and got a number 
of things for teachers and students that 
are today taken for granted. It took 
this young Irishman to insist on “a seat 
and desk for each pupil in a room not 
too crowded as to injure the health of 
the student”; a merit system of appoint- 
ing and ptomoting teachers; higher pay; 
more liberal use of textbooks; a uniform 
test for graduation from the various high 
schools, physical and medical examination 
in the schools. His friend and colleague, 
Mr. Samuel P. Abelow, teacher of history 
in Julia Richman High School, has writ- 
ten and published Dr. Maxwell’s life in a 
book that shows us just exactly how much 
we are indebted to Dr. Maxwell for our 
educatjonal blessings. The book may be 
purchased from the author, 1098 Park 
Place, Brooklyn. 
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POETRY 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
" HE yellow orchid why dis- 


cuss, When you can eat as- 

paragus!” says Christopher 

Morley in verse. But Mr. 
Morley is not content with eating 
asparagus; he loves to write about all 
the homely, vegetable moments of a 
day, like washing dishes, getting one’s 
feet wet, and finding the old brown 
trousers his wife secretly threw away. 
These familiar events usually have a 
dull flavor, but Mr. Morley gives 
them a jolly and pleasant taste. Al- 
most as familiar as rainy weather is 
the mood for wanting to be alone. 
An interruption gives most of us the 
exasperation that Mr. Morley ex- 
presses in the last two lines of this 
poem: 


Signboard for an Oasis 


As I walked up on Homesick Hill 
I hoped no man would speak to me, 
For I had curious thoughts to think 
And a setting moon to see. 


But then a cheerful person came. 
“Well, neighbour, all alone?” he said. 

—Yes, folks will always talk to me 
Until the day I'm dead. 


Sometimes Mr. Morley pretends to 
be translating from a_ philosophical 
Chinese. His books, The Old Man- 
darin and No Sho and His Friends, 
contain many witty and meaningful 
comments on daily situations of med- 
ern life, as in the following: 


Maladie du Siecle 


All day long, said the Old Mandarin, 

I closed myself in my study, to think; 

And all day long 

I was aware of the telephone in the next 
room 

Coiled there like a rattlesnake 

Ready to strike. 
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CORNER 


These verses are full of such amus- 
ing comparisons as “When the frogs 
their throats like old club 
members.” His gift for compression 
makes Mr. Morley particularly effec- 
tive in quatrains: 


Full and By 


Many writers have “followed” the sea, 
Loved it, cursed it, aye, and fought it; 
But Joseph Conrad seems to me 
The one who 


clear 


very nearly—caught it. 


Christopher Morley, born in Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania, in 1890, is more 
famous as an essayist and novelist 
than as a poet. His experience as an 
Oxford Rhodes Scholar gives an ami- 
able English atmosphere to much of 
his work. He worked on the editorial 
staff of Doubleday, Page & Company, 
and on several Philadelphia and New 
York newspapers. He also conducted 
an interesting experiment in reviving 
old-time theatrical productions at Ho- 
boken, N. J. In 1917 his novel, Par- 
nassus on Wheels, introduced the idea 
of a traveling bookshop, which has 
since been put into action in a number 
of rural districts. By 1931 he had 
written about forty books. All of his 
books of verse have been collected in 
a volume called Poems. Mr. Morley 
edits the “Bowling Green” page in the 
Saturday Review of Literature. His 
home on Long Island is called “Green 
Escape.” 

The poems above are reprinted 
from the volume, Poems, by Christo- 
pher Morley, copyright, 1929, by 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 





Little Magazines 
(Concluded from page 10) 
the reading public will appreciate the 
value of such non-commercial ventures 
in this materialistic depression of ours. 
It will realize how great a force they 
were in maturing these new writers. 

Among such writers, who are slowly 
gaining a reputation through the little 
magazines, are Nola Henderson, 
author of This Much Is Mine; Benja- 
min Appel, whose novel Brain Guy, 
appeared this fall; Karlton Kelm, 
who writes weirdly haunting short 
stories; William Eulberg Kelm, his 
brother; Meridel Le Sueur; Josephine 
Herbst; Jose Garcia Villa, a young 
Filipino whose book of short stories, 
A Footnote to Youth, was published 
last year; Ira Jan Wallach, and a host 
of others. 

There is a fascination in reading 
the little magazines. You get the queer 
and satisfying: feeling that you are 
reading the work of young men and 
women who will one day be the liter- 
ary masters of America. 
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Sailor! Sailor! 

(Continued from page 6) 
stridor of grasshoppers, that was all the 
sound there was in a hundred miles, save 
when Coffin, wiping his sleeve across his 
face, clattered after something new inside 
his sack. A gouge. A pinch of brads. 
An end of pipe, like a napkin ring; he 
sawed the lead with the saw. 

There I sat, mouth wide open. Water 
into wine! What’s water into wine? 
Never before, never since, have I so really 
been to school; it still stands today as the 
vividest single piece of my education. To 
see a man take heterogeneous homely 
things, dead scraps, and from them to 
bring out one thing alive and strange and 
brave and beautiful, his only magic his 
two hands. It was a hollow shell, finned 
with lead, bearing on a slender mast a sail 
cut of one of my father’s handkerchiefs. 
So he took it, and lying, feet up and head 
down the embankment, sent it away on 
the muddy stream. 

For a moment, after it had left his 
hand, it arrowed on with the impetus 
given it, across the lazy current. There 
was always an instant so, with all my 
ships. 

The stream came from the south. The 
wind blew thin from the south and west. 
Everything that was. borne or blown went 
north. Any fool knew that. 

When the boat the man had made before 
my eyes from a hanky, a pipe, and a butt 
of pine went east, not north, something 
happened to the cosmic scheme that can 
happen so disastrously only once. It was 
like seeing God caught off His guard. 

The wind blew that shell, and blew it 
down, till the water was over and into it 
next second, every second I was sure. 
The current dragged it, and dragged it 
down, but with its head half meeting the 
stream and a tiny wake behind it, it would 
not be dragged down; amazing, it swam 
straight on across the High Line Ditch. 

The man made sounds in his windpipe. 
“Go it!’ His face grew crimson, if only 
with all the blood running down from his 
legs into his head. “Carry it! Hold her 
up to it! Drive her! Go on!” While I 
kneeled and stared, 

Nothing could wake me but the voyage’s 
end. When that happened abruptly, in 
the thorns of a Russian thistle half sub- 
merged on the other shore, I jumped up 
from my knees in a fever and began to 
put off the siraps of my overalls. But 
the man was ahead of me. Shoes and 
socks, pants and everything, into the 
water he went, waist-deep across, like 
Gulliver in the frontispiece. 

Rescuing the creature from her spiny 
anchorage, he clambered up the bank, and 
I thought he wanted her and was afraid 
I would ask for her, set set off at such a 
pace upstream. But when he had gone 
thirty yards he stopped and calculated, 
moved a few more paces, got down on 
his stomach, and launched her away on 
her return. 

Now, of course, with the wind on her 
other side, she came with the current, but 
all the same she came sailing, sailing. 
Northward drifting, but Westward Ho! 
And he had figured it so nicely that when 
she had won to within two arms’-lengths 
of my coast, right there was the eddy 
reaching seaward from between the har- 


bor heads of the ditch gate to bring her 
in. And in she came sweetly, mast spiring, 
cloth afiutter in the lee of the sun-cracked 
foreland, her way lying, toward the mud. 

But no mud was she to reach. In the 
nick of time I had grabbed a board and 
pressed it into the bank to take the tiny 
impact of her arrival. My heart turned 
over. If a man had made a ship, a boy 
had made a dock. 

I had done more—I had made a sea- 
port, a sudden city. By the time my 
strangest of ranchmen came thin-legged 
and squelching down my coast I had 
reared the first of my buildings. 

“Got a customhouse already, eh, all 
ready to skin us alive?” 

But immediately then he was dissatis- 
fied. Heels higher than his head once 
more, down he came meddling. 

“Not there. Over there at the left of 
the dock it stands, like so. The street 
goes up from there.” 

Either he was difficult or I was dumb. 
I had no more than started to make a 
furrow with my thumb where he said the 
street was, when you would thought I was 
doing a crime, so roughly did he push 
me out. 

“Broad!” He used the whole heel of 
his hand up the steep earth. “Wide and 
stinky.” He cherished a file of sickly 
weeds. “Mahogany trees, poincianas, and 
silk-cottons. The black midges are hellish- 
ing all along under there. And here she 
bears sharp to the port hand; and here, 
look-a-here, it’s the same as steps, she 
climbs so fast. And here at the turn—” 
He pawed behind him among the debris 
on the heights till he found a_ block. 
“Here’s Papa Jacobi’s. Know Papa Ja- 
cobi’s, son?” Elbows dug in the earth, 
the ranchman recollected. “It’s a chan- 
dlery for one thing; it’s a corner grocery; 
it’s a bar; it’s a sail -’s post office, and a 
dancing hall. And next door, here, there’s 
a Chinaman; and here’s the church and 
the priest’s house. And here’s the squaré 
with the well, where the girls bring their 
pitchers, and Gaff Bjorkman put a head 
on the soldier. And here’s the benches 
where the old boys loaf, under the pep- 
pers, yarning till there’s no end.” 

Swiftly from there, this way, that, zig- 
zag, the street climbed. And suddenly, 
where it came out of the shadow cast by 
the heights beyond the harbor and into 
sunlight, there was another building set 
by magic, as big as a four-inch butt of 
unplaned two-by-four. And as suddenly, 
by another magic, I saw it had fiagstones 
like a piazza before it, and iron tables 
and iron chairs, and above these a trellis, 
and over the trellis a vine sprawling, 
throwing shadow patterns, swollen flowers, 
wispy leaves. 

Above that, then, there sprang a second 
building thrice as big. A high, blank, 
whited wall was all I could make of that, 
and up this wall the line of dusk crept, 
racing. Yes, just that. Already, between 
one breath and anether, the bank’s shadow 
had overtaken the house with the trellis, 
and before my eyes it swallowed the one 
that was like a convent or a monastery. 
There in the city of inches the sun was 
setting in vivid miniature, and the dusk 
that ran up over the steep, wild, flower- 
hung port was as wide as the night of the 
world to me. 

I do not know whether the ones I saw 
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come rolling up that road were the same 
that Coffin saw; they hardly would be. 
But one of mine had a wooden leg, and 
one a hook for a hand, and one tall fellow 
built like a slab had two hearts tattooed 
on his bare right forearm, a blue one over 
a red one, and through both the scar of a 
knife wound that had pinned them to- 
gether, I wonder if by chance. And all of 
them sang in a windy basso, things about 
“Rio” and about dead men and bottles of 
rum. 

What they drank I cannot say, 
They ate queer fabulous fruits that the 
brown-skinned women brought them, 
mangoes, custard apples, avocado pears. 
At least I think they did. There were 
dishes of stewed kid hot with peppers, 
I believe. And I know for sure they 
had cakes fried in oil, as thin as paper 
and as sweet as honey. 

“As thin as paper,” my strange alfalfa 
farmer played with his own words, rapt, 
waving his long legs against the sky. “And 
sweet as honey in the comb.” 

Far away and below in the bottom of 
the darkening harbor there is a confusion 
of faint sounds, creaks of cases, thud of 
bales, boom of puncheons, where they are 
still heaving the cargo out of the hold of 
that ship of ours at dock. Mid-distant, 
other sounds, strange birds, laughter, an 
accordion, a guitar. The brown women 
are putting lamps in the glassless win- 
dows. 

But above, beyond a_ thornbrake, a 
thinner, cooler light falls on the white- 
washed wall without windows, and that is 
the light of the moon. But I have been 
mistaken. There is a shadow on the wall, 
the shadow of a sea rover with hearts on 
his arm, six feet and better in his boots, 
built like a slab. From his shadow an- 
other goes on up, narrow and rectangular, 
and that is a deep window full of dark- 
ness and barred with bars. 

“What have they got you here for, my 
lovely? What's your name, my love?” 
The man’s voice is wheedling, caressing. 
“Why don’t you speak? Don’t be scared 
of me. Can’t you speak? Yes, but speak 
white, talk Christian, so I can understand. 
‘O, marinero, marinero!’ That all vou 
can say? That won't tell me what’s your 
name, what’s your trouble, or how old you 
are? Damn, can’t you tell me that much, 
even, by counting on these soft, white, 
silky little fingers I've got of yours?” 

So there are hands in the dark between 
the bars. Never have I seen such hands 
again, so slim, so pale, so yearning. 

“*Marinero, Marinero!’ Sure. But 
can’t your sweet red lips say anything but 
that? Can’t your big black eyes look any- 
thing else but ‘O sailor, sailor!’ so breath- 
less, so scared, so sad?” 

So there is a face in the dark behind 
the bars. Never have I seen such a face 
again, so heartbreaking in the tender oval 
of its beauty. 

Rain? Lightning? Where is the moon? 
But after all, what’s weather? What's 
time in the enchanted city of make-believe? 
Whether it’s another night, another week 
or another year? 

“*Marinero, marinero?’ 
or’s here.” 

Again the lightning cuts from cliff te 
cliff. The great pit full of houses and 
tree tops, water and ships, is blacker aftet 

(Concluded on page 31) 


Yes, your sail- 
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South Africa—A Land of Violent Extremes 


Population Problems in a New and Much-Mixed Country 
By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


HAVE just arrived back in 

Cape Town, from a survey of 

peoples and problems in the 

Union of South Africa, another 
U.S.A., far away from our America. 
One’s first glimpse of this country is 
rather breath-taking, for it is a land 
of great extremes—extremes in geog- 
raphy, in race, in civilization. In the 
past two months I have travelled in 
every kind of countryside and cli- 
mate; from the winter of the Cape of 
Good Hope over snow-covered moun- 
tains to the mild “high veldt” of the 
Transvaal, 6,000 feet above sea level; 
down through the low veldt of the 
Orange Free State and the mountain- 
ous valleys of Zululand to the tropical 
coast of Natal; back to the colorful 
scenery of the wild animal country 
bordering Portuguese East Africa; 
and south again to the Cape through 
roadless Swaziland and around the 
mountain barrier of Basutoland. Day 
after day we encountered extremes in 
people and community life, seeing 
every kind of skin color from blackest 
black to whitest white, studying every 
stage of civilization from the simplest 
Bantu kraal to the complex mining 
city of Johannesburg. 

A land of vast distances though it 
has seemed, this little country is but 
a tiny fraction of the African conti- 
nent—only 470,000 square miles out 
of 12,170,000. Look at it on the map, 
tucked away on the tip end of Africa, 
embracing only four per cent of the 
territory and six per cent of the peo- 
ple of the second largest continent on 
the earth. Nevertheless, because the 
white man has established himself 
longest here—nearly three hundred 
years—and has wrought the greatest 
changes in the black man’s ways of 
living here, South Africa is really one 
of the best sociological laboratories in 
the world. In two short articles I 
shall try to give you a glimpse of 
certain problems of race and popula- 
tion which stand out most clearly. 

South Africa is one of the newest 
countries of the earth, comparable to 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the 
United States and parts of Latin 
America. In this it is to be contrasted 
with China, India and the other old 
and static civilizations of Asia and 
the more “modern” countries of Eu- 
rope. A sketchy outline of its settle- 
ment and the struggle for its control 
will dramatize its newness. 
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In this map of South Africa from Isaiah Bowman's 


mineral features are overprinted in heavy black on 


South Africa includes four provinces 


Four Periods in Its History 


First: In company with the other 
new countries, its settlement 
really a part of that spectacular Nine- 
teenth Century conquest of the conti- 
nents by European imperialism, 
especially that of Great Britain. The 
first Dutch colonists had settled in 
the Cape in 1652, only twenty-eight 
years after their compatriots had set- 
tled New Amsterdam in North Amer- 
ica. Small bands of French, Germans, 
and English joined them and slowly 
built homesteads on the low and fer- 
tile lands around the southern coast. 
But not until 1818 was settlement 
established across the Orange River, 
four hundred miles inland. 

This colonization of South Africa 
somewhat resembled that of North 
America from 1620 to 1783. The two 
were carried on at the same time, both 
were built on black slave labor, and 
in both the land was taken from the 
natives by conquest and chicanery. 
Between 1779 and 1818 five Kaffir 
Wars finally gave most of the land to 
the white newcomers, just as the In- 
dian Wars turned America over to the 
British colonists. 

Second: From about 1780 to 1830 
the British seized political control of 
the Cape colony from the Dutch by 
force of arms, settled thousands of 


was 


Cape of Good Hope, 
It also holds protectorates over the native areas of Bechuanaland, Basutoland, 
League of Nations mandate over the former German colony 


book, The New World, climatic, agricultural and 
the political divisions (in lightface) The Union of 
Orange Free State, Natal, and Transvaal. 
and Swaziland, and a 
of Southwest Africa 
immigrants on the coastal lands as far 
as Natal and in 1818 obtained title 
to the territory by legal cession from 
Holland. In this period both the 
Dutch and the British slowly in- 
creased in numbers, built roads, es- 
tablished schools and colleges, and 
laid the foundations for an agricul- 
tural civilization. 

Third: Then followed some seventy 
of settlement northward by 
thousands of discontented Boers 
(Dutch for “farmers’’), who were un- 
willing to submit to British rule. This 
expansion began with “the great trek” 
of 1836 and resulted in the establish- 
ment of the South African Republic 
which became, after 1900, the Trans- 
vaal. As the “Afrikaner” farmers 
pushed northward, determined to 
stake out new farms on the frontier, 
they came into conflict with the native 
tribes. Sooner or later every section 
was fought over in armed warfare. 
But always the modern guns and 
armament of the white men won out 
over the cowhide shields and spears of 
the blacks. Steadily the latter were 
subdued and pushed onto smaller and 
smaller “reserved” iands. 

But the British would not leave the 
northland to the Boers. Explorers 
(David Livingstone, John Speke, and 
others) blazed trails across Bechuana- 
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land, Rhodesia, the Congo country, 
Uganda, and Kenya. Daring and 
ruthless empire builders of Britain 
(notably, Cecil John Rhodes) butch- 
ered the black tribesmen and stead- 
ily encroached on the Dutch settlers. 
The Boers had hardly marked out the 
farms of the ‘Transvaal when British 
and Jewish traders followed, opened 
stores, built roads and railroads, and 
developed the commercial life of the 
new country. 

The discovery of the world’s rich- 
est gold and diamond deposits in the 
1860’s and 1870's drastically changed 
the course of South African develop- 
ment. The climax came in 1886 when 
an enormous stone reef, rich with gold 
and extending for nearly a hundred 
miles, was found at the Witwaters- 
rand (the “white waters’ ridge’’). 
Scores of mines were opened in one 
of the greatest gold rushes of all 
time, and the boom town of Johannes- 
burg arose overnight. Again British 
imperialists and Jewish business men 
outmaneuvered the Dutch and secured 
control of the mining industry. Gi- 
gantic fortunes were made in the next 
fifty years, when over half the gold 
supply of the entire world was taken 
from these mines. Nothing is more im- 
portant to understand in all South 
African history than this mining in- 
dustry. Gold not only created great 
British fortunes and prosperous trade 
centers in the Transvaal; it also 
largely financed the government en- 
terprises of the country and is today 
the chief source of taxation. 

The discovery brought Cecil Rhodes 
and the British imperialists, who 
wanted to conquer all of Africa for 
the Empire, into direct conflict with 
the Boers under “Oom Paul” Kruger. 
For thirteen years the struggle sharp- 
ened and finally broke out into the 
Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1900. Al- 
though the Dutch farmers won the 
first guerrilla 
numbers of trained troops soon came 
out from Britain and easily defeated 
the Boers, winning control of the 
Transvaal. 

Fourth: Nine years later, 1909, 
under an act of the British Parlia- 
ment, the four provinces (Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal, Orange Free 
State, and the Transvaal) were 
joined to form “The Union of South 
Africa,”” which became one of the 
practically independent dominions of 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Then came another astonish- 
ing overturn. As democratic suffrage 
was given to all adult white males 
(and after 1930 to women) the British 
increasingly lost control of the coun- 
try they had conquered to their 
defeated enemies. For the Boers out- 
numbered the British (the white popu- 
lation still divides in the proportion 
of 60 per cent to 40 per cent), and 
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The Memorial at Cape Town to Cecil John Rhodes, Imperial statesman, who resolved 
while a youth to devote his life to advancing British domination of the rich land of 
South Africa. Note the colorful background of mountain peaks and dense tree growth. 


hence controlled the government. So 
it has fallen out that though the Brit- 
ish conquered the country twice—by 
arms and by trade—they now have to 
contribute its chief financial support 
by heavy taxes on their mines and 
commerce. 


The Problem of Too Few People 


The physical signs of South Africa’s 
external civilization reveal its new- 
ness even to the visiting student; for 
example, the sparse farming popula- 
tion, the isolated towns with their 
galvanized-iron houses, their lack of 
central heating, water supplies, and 
sanitary conveniences, the swift build- 
ing of suburban “additions” around 
the few cities, the dirt roads, the nar- 
row gauge railroad tracks and the 
slowness of their trains, the squalid 
segregated native “locations” around 
the towns. 

There is sharp contrast between 
the vast potentialities of the country 
and its limited development. For 
while South Africa has an unusually 
varied climate and great natural re- 
sources in soil, coal, iron, copper, its 
possibilities are stunted by one out- 
standing deficiency—lack of people. 
In a territory which could accommo- 
date 50,000,000 people, there are 
8,000,000, and three-quarters of these 
are poverty-stricken “natives.” Thus 
the problems. of South Africa are the 
very reverse of those of China, India, 
and most of the industrial nations, for 
while they have too many people, it 
has too few. Only the 1,900,000 
whites have incomes comparable to 
those of the people of England or 
America. There are 165,000 Asiatics 
engaged in poorly paid domestic ser- 
vice and clerical work. The remain- 
ing 6,000,000 are African natives; 


2,500,000 of these are working on 
the farms and in the mines with an 
average daily wage of not over 
twenty-five cents. The other 3,000,000 
natives (mostly women, children and 
old men) are living on “reserves” 
covering not more than one-eighth of 
the land of the Union, largely on the 
starvation income which their men 
send them from the towns. 


The “Poor White” Problem 


While the recent premium on gold 
has poured money into a few white 
purses in South Africa (the mine 
owners receive about 75 per cent more 
for their gold today than they did in 
1929), the racial and social changes 
there have already produced a prob- 
lem of unemployment every bit as 
dangerous as that of America and Eu- 
rope. Today 300,000 descendants of 
Dutch and British settlers are “poor 
whites,” living in conditions closely 
akin to those of the millions of Ameri- 
cans and British now on “relief” rolls 
and the “dole.” 

It was not the coming of the ma- 
chine to supplant human labor which 
created this problem, for there is |it- 
tle machine industry in South Africa, 
apart from the mines. The nub of 
the matter lies in the labor situation 
of the blacks and the whites. 
cently an increasing number of 
“colored” people (mixed black and 
white) and of the city-working na- 
tives have entered into competition 
with the whites in the semi-skilled 
and skilled jobs. Contrary to previous 
opinion, the African native is reveal- 
ing sufficient skill to make good in 
the white man’s occupations. (There 
is still a great controversy over the 
Africans’ alleged mental inferiority 
but all students agree that a large 
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A mine cage descending a gold mine 6,000 feet deep near Johannesburg. 
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These mines 


lie south, east and west of the city and extend along the veld nearly fifty miles. The 
mines in the municipal area are responsible for almost half the output of the Transvaal. 


percentage of them have enough men- 
tal capacity to become thoroughly 
modernized.) Moreover the Africans, 
accustomed to a very poor standard of 
life, are willing to work for lower 
wages than the white man. The con- 
sequence is that natives are steadily 
forcing whites into unemployment. 

Another important factor is a psy- 
chological one—the growing contempt 
of the white people of all classes for 
manual labor. This is everywhere 
characteristic of changing civiliza- 
tions in America, in Europe, in Asia. 
The white man in Africa, as well as 
in the Orient, is now showing the 
effect of having at hand to wait upon 
him a race that he regards as inferior. 
[ am convinced from personal ob- 
servation, as well as from the study 
of authorities, that neither in China, 
the Philippines or other Malay States, 
in Hawaii, the West Indies, or in 
Africa, will the rank and file of white 
men lift their hands to do manual 
labor, if a “‘native” can be found to 
do it. The Europeans and their New 
World descendants have come to think 
of themselves as “the white-collar” 
people of the world—that is, as the 
leaders, directors, professional and 
business classes. 

These facts go far toward explain- 
ing why South Africa with its poten- 
tial economic resources is still so 
undeveloped. There is, for example, a 
vast acreage of arable land, but a 
serious dearth of water. Enormous 
irrigation works are needed in much 
of the Union. But to build these from 
taxation on the scattered and poverty- 
stricken farms is impossible. There 
just are not enough people with pur- 
chasing power to develop the re- 
sources. Coal and metals cannot be 
mined unless there are people with 


income to use them. Power plants, 
raifroads, motor highways, airplane 
service, telegranh, telephone and wire- 
less cannot be developed unless there 
is rich purchasing power to buy such 
services. Schools, colleges, libraries, 
hospitals, the cultural and welfare 
activities, cannot be expanded unless 
there .are people with purchasing 
power to finance them. 

As matters stand now, it is taxation 
on the mines, not on the farms, that 
supports the activities of the govern- 
ment, including railways, schools, 
telegraphs, irrigation, and the refor- 
estation of the denuded hills which is 
needed so seriously. The continuance 
of the present prosperity of the coun- 
try hangs on the maintenance of the 
world’s use of gold! If the demand 
for gold as the basic medium of ex- 
change ceases or if the present pre- 
mium on gold declines, or if the reef 
runs out!—the promise of South 
Africe as a highly civilized, modern 
country cannot become an actuality. 
At least, not unless some way is found 
to increase purchasing power! 

And that brings us to other equally 
difficult problems of population— 
problems which are as characteristic 
of most of the African continent as 
they are of the southern end. In my 
next article I shall discuss these more 
fully, with special reference to the 
“native” question, because it not only 
affects west, central, and east Africa, 
as well as South Africa, but is of 
world-wide interest as well.* 


*A few important books: Eric Walker: A His 
tory of South Africa; see also his The Great Trek; 
Julian Huxley: Africa View; W. G. Ballinger 
Race and Economics in South Africa; Wester- 
mann: Africa Today; J. H. Oldham: The Re 
making of Man in Africa; Willoughby: Race 
Problems in the New Africa; Malherbe: Educa 
tion and the Poor White; Murray: The School in 
the Bush; and Thinking with Africa (a sym- 
posium). 
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Right now is a darn good time to be- 
come a subscriber to Consumers’ Research. 
Their new confidential handbook is hot 
from the press—162 big pages of in- 
formation about everything from baking 
powder to building materials. The ad- 
dress is Washington, N. J., the subscrip- 
tion rate $3.00 a year. 


While we're on the subject of buying 
guides, we might call your attention to 
Coéperative Distributors, also just off 
the press. Instead of telling you what to 
buy and letting you worry about where 
to find it, CD is prepared to supply, by 
mail, everything it recommends. Its new 
guide, 32 pages long, costs 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Coéperative Distributors, 30 Irving 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


Robert Briffault, the English novelist, 
has some significant comments to make 
about Fascism, both Italian and German, 
in the October Forum. Mr. Briffault is 
now in Vienna writing a book. There he 
has been able to learn and report about 
happenings which the Italian and German 
censorship keeps out of the newspapers. 
Is Fascism collapsing? Mr. Briffault 
thinks it is. 

* 


Placed on the defensive by its critics, 
who cannot see the sense of destroying 
food and, other agricultural products 
when people are hungry and _ poorly 
clothed, the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration has recently issued a popu- 
larly written booklet explaining its pro- 
gram and recounting the gains made 
under it. A good debate (or informal 
argument) could be built around the 
book: is the A. A. A. right in maintaining 
that the way out of our troubles is to 
limit the production of farm products, or 
should we try to increase the production 
of manufactured articles so that the farm- 
ers can buy more of them at lower prices? 
The Offices of Information, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
will send you a copy of the booklet free. 
It’s called Achieving a Balanced Agri- 
culture. e 


Now that Russia has entered the 
League, that “Parliament of Man,” as it 
was grandiloquently called in its palmy 
days, seems likely to play a more im- 
portant role in world affairs than it has 
lately done. The League of Nations As- 
sociation (6 East 39th St., New York, 
N. Y.) has two first-rate pamphlets on 
the League, one of them called A Brief 
History of the League of Nations, the 
other Essential Facts (about the League, 
the World Court, and the I. L. O.). The 
first, really a book (172 pages), is 15 
cents; the second, shorter, a nickel. 


& 

Every high-school boy or girl who is 
thinking about going to college and wants 
to know how much it will cost should 
obtain a copy of The Cost of Going to 
College, just published by the Office of 
Education (send a nickel—no stamps—to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). Harvard, you'll find, 
costs a good deal less than Yale, Smith 
much less than Vassar. It’s all in the pam- 
phlet. While the subject of munitions is 
still fresh in your minds, read Trafic in 
Death, by J. B. Matthews (League of In- 
dustrial Democracy, 112 East 19th St., 
New York, N. Y., five cents). 





BEHIND THE HEADLINES § 


The Bankers and the 
New Deal 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


° REDIT is the life blood of busi- 
{ ness.” This ancient aphorism holds 
good, under our present financial 
system, whether the country is in a state 
of prosperity or depression. It means, 
simply, that a large proportion of pro- 
ductive industry and of wholesale and 
retail selling could not exist at all without 
frequent bank loans based on the security 
of future business. Credit is the way in- 
vented by modern banking of expanding 
the volume of money in circulation. 

Just how important credit is in our 
business structure may be realized when 
we know that the amount of bank credit 
in a modern country is from four to ten 
times as much as the actual amount of 
money in circulation. For instance, there 
is less than 5 billion dollars worth of gold 
coin and bullion in the United States 
(most of which is now held in the U. S. 
Treasury). In addition, there is a some- 
what larger amount of paper currency 
in circulation. Yet at the peak of Amer- 
ican finance in 1930, the total bank re- 
sources of the United States were 
58 billions, most of which were check de- 
posits. This figure has shrunk about 30 
per cent since then because of the decline 
of loans. 

One of the chief symptoms of an on- 
coming depression (and likewise one of 
the chief causes) is the tightening up of 
credit, i. e., the withholding of loans to 
business or to individuals by banks which 
in normal times would be glad to extend 
them. By the same token, an essential 
requirement for genuine recovery is the 
loosening of credit. When loans are 
freely granted, the consuming power of 
the general public is high, and without 
consuming power among the masses, busi- 
ness cannot flourish. For the last four 
years, credit has been tight, and the prin- 
cipal reason why the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration and its New Deal has not been 
able to make faster progress toward re- 
covery is that the banking system has 
been reluctant to increase loans to private 
industry. The Government can, and has, 
spent vast sums to “prime the pump” 
through public works, farm bounties, and 
relief payments. But the pump appar- 
ently refuses to be primed, and it begins 
to be evident that the control of bank 
credit is the key log in the jam. 

The trouble does not lie in a lack of 
funds for investment. Savings bank de- 
posits are actually larger now than in 
1929, and commercial banks are stuffed 
with surplus funds waiting for a profit- 
able investment. The fact that wealthy 
people save so large a proportion of their 
income while millions of workers have 
not enough to maintain a decent standard 
of purchasing power is one of the princi- 
pal facts which casts doubt upon the 
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efficiency of our present system. But few 
loans are being made because bankers 
are afraid to put out their money at a 
low or uncertain return. Afraid of being 
caught again as they were in 1933 with 
insufficient cash on hand, banks are now 
making tremendous efforts to maintain a 
high degree of “liquidity,” that is to keep 
large cash reserves, Government bonds, 
or the best short-term securities. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, to 
which more than 90 per cent of commer- 
cial banks are now compelled to belong 
in order to guarantee the deposits of their 
customers, states that its members are 54 
per cent liquid, which could easily be 
reduced to 40 without danger. The bank- 
ers charge that an important reason why 
they are so conservative in making loans 
is that the Federal bank examiners en- 
force stringent rules, and are constantly 
hammering them to call in loans which 
are admittedly sound, but slow in pay- 
ment. President Roosevelt has sharply 
criticized the examiners for demanding 
that principal of loans be reduced reg- 
ularly as well as interest payments met. 
Thousands of loans to small business men 
and farmers have been refused, although 
their security is often excellent. 

To meet this stringency, Congress at its 
last session authorized the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks to make direct loans to 
industry, if they could not be obtained 
from commercial banks, up to a total of 
$580,000,000. Of this sum, only $8,900,000 
had been loaned up to September, prin- 
cipally because of the high interest rates 
and security requirements. Such driblets 
are obviously not going to put industry 
on its feet. 

At the time of the bank holiday after 
his inauguration, the President received 
dictatorial powers to reorganize the bank- 
ing system. He had promised to clean 
the “money-changers” out of the “Tem- 
ple.” That he did not then seize the op- 
portunity to take over the banks com- 
pletely under government control has been 
pointed to by radicals as one of his chief 
errors, and it is said that he himself 
now regrets that he did not. The Glass- 
Steagall Banking Act of 1933 was a mild 
attempt to reform some of the worst 
abuses of commercial banking. But the 
revelations of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee’s investigation by Ferdinand Pe- 
cora have since indicated that more drastic 
legislation may be expected at the next 
Congress. The President is believed to 
favor the formation of a central Govern- 
ment bank of wide powers to take the 
control of credit from the Federal Re- 
serve System, which is owned not by the 
Government but by the member banks. 

Large financial and industrial interests, 
basically opposed to the Roosevelt policies 
of securities regulation, devaluation of the 
dollar, and “regimentation” of industry 
under the NRA, may be counted on to 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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Who’s Who in the News 
COAL BARON 


Defeated candidates are not usually 
given much attention after their defeat. 
They he.e a way of sinking into profound 
obscurity. But Jo- 
sephine Roche of 
Colorado is differ- 
ent. She didn’t win 
the Democratic 
nomination for Gov- 
ernor of her state— 
the Machine saw to 
that. But she re- 
mains an important 
person none the 
less. For she is one 
of the few really lib- 
eral industrialists in 
this country. 

When her father died in 1927, Josephine 
Roche inherited a large block of stock in 
the Rocky Mountain Coal Company, a 
Colorado coal mine. By 1928 she had 
acquired a majority of the shares, and 
with it control of the company’s policies. 
Immediately she reversed the traditional 
anti-union stand and urged her workers 
to join the miners’ union. She then made 
a contract with them which was a mile- 
stone in industrial relations. It declared 
the enterprise a “joint undertaking”; fixed 
a basic wage of $7 a day; provided for 
the arbitration of disputes; improved 
working conditions. 

Under the contract, relations between 
Miss Roche and the employees have been 
more than friendly. Rocky Mountain 
wages are still higher than those paid by 
its competitors; Rocky Mountain work- 
ers help the company sell its coal; they 
have even lent the company money to 
tide it over a difficult four months. Miss 
Roche puts all of her dividends back 
into the business, lives simply, and drives 
an old Buick to work. Her workers call 
their smiling boss “Josephine.” 


UNDERSTUDY 

One Nazi who didn’t get shot in Ger- 
many’s “blood purge” of last June is 
Rudolf Hess, member of the Cabinet 

without portfolio, second 
in command of the 
Brownshirts (Storm 
are deputy leader 
of the National Socialist 
German Workers’ Party, 
and one of Adolf Hit- 
ler’s closest advisers. 
Herr Hess was born in 
Egypt, only 38 years 
ago, the son of a Ger- 
man merchant. He went 
to school in Switzerland, 
fought for Germany in 
the War, and was wound- 
ed at Verdun. When 
the Independent Socialist, Kurt Eisner, 
staged his little revolution (Nov. 8, 1918) 
and set up a government of his own in 
Bavaria, handsome, dark-eyed Rudolf 
took part in the fighting. And in 1923, 
when the Austrian imitator of Musso- 
lini, Hitler, attempted to seize power in 
Bavaria in what turned out to be noth- 
ing more than a “beer hall Putsch,” Hess 
went to jail with Adolf. 

After the two men had been released, 
Hitler made Rudolf his secretary, later 
his “adjutant.” Last December, when the 
Nazi Party and the German State were 
officially merged in one indissoluble unit, 
faithful Rudolf entered the Cabinet. Since 
the June massacre Herr Hess has be- 
come one of the four or five most: prom- 
inent men in the Third Reich. He is even 
said to be Hitler’s “understudy,” ready to 
take his place at a moment’s notice if 
illness or death should make it necessary. 
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Johnson’s Exit Brings NRA Reorganization 


O frequent had the rumors of 
General Johnson’s retirement 
from the NRA been throughout 
the summer that when the Wash- 

ington correspondents wired their 
papers last month that the time was 
really at hand, editors yawned. 
“Here’s the 279th Johnson rumor,” 
they said. “Stick it somewhere be- 
tween the financial pages and the 
classified ads.”” Thus even seasoned 
newspaper men were a littke sur- 
prised when the “279th” rumor turned 
out to be true. As confirmation came 
over the teletypes from Washington, 
letter -by letter, they blinked. “Well 
I'll be darned,” they muttered. “It’s 
happened r. 

After months of conferences, plans 
for reorganizations, and acrimonious 
disputes, General Hugh S. Johnson 
resigned as NRA Administrator on 
September 25. “My job... as reor- 
ganized seems altogether superflu- 
ous.” the General said in his letter of 


resignation. The President tactfully 
accepted in a letter giving him credit 
for a unique achievement in organiz- 
ing the NRA, and added, “I hope 
you will get a thoroughly deserved 
rest.” There unconfirmed ru- 
mors that another goverrment 
might be found for Johnson later. 

General Johnson was for well 
over a year the most prominent 
single face card in the whole New 
Deal pack, with the exception of 
President Roosevelt himself. His 
rugged, assured manner, his colorful 
and sometimes violent language, the 
scope and fervor of his activities—all 
these set him off like a blue jay in a 
flock of peaceful doves. 
contributions to the American lan- 
guage— ‘crack down,’ ‘“chiseler,” 
“dead cat,” “‘let’s let down our hair 
and talk”—will be remembered long 
after his Blue Eagle has sunk into 
oblivion. 

According to those in a position to 


were 
post 


Perhaps his 


Left—The retired NRA 
administrator, General 
Johnson (left) with Ber- 

a nard Baruch, Wall Street 
financier, with whom he 
was actively associated. 
Below—A scene in Wash- 
ington during one of the 
code hearings. 
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know, the NRA was as much 
the product of the General's 
fertile mind as was his terse, 
colloquial style. He presented 
the idea to the President—Ray- 
mond Moley, former Assistant 
Secretary of State, takes credit 
for bringing the two men to- 
gether—when the Black 30- 
Hour Week Bill was all ready 
for a.quick journey through 
Congress. Johnson had been a 
business associate of Bernard 
Baruch, smart Wall Street 
speculator who organized Wil- 








Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 


That Vision of the Future 


son’s War Industries Board 
and is credited with much of 


ma 
esa |. 


the NRA theory. The General suc- 
ceeded in winning Mr. Roosevelt to 
the idea, and the National Industrial 
Recovery Bill was made an Adminis- 
tration measure. With the support of 
the White House it quickly gained 
passage in both House and Senate. 
The underlying idea of the NRA 
was the application to 
hours of the principle of controlling 
unfair competition. The Federal 
Trade Commission had been created 


wages and 


to supervise business practices, but 
its jurisdiction did not extend to work- 
ing conditions. By offering them ex- 
emption from the anti-trust laws (the 
Sherman Act of 1890 and the Clay- 
ton Act of 1914), General 
hoped to wheedle American industries 
into signing codes of fair competition. 
It was an essential part of his plan 
to have each industry form a trade 


Johnson 


association and frame a code to abol- 
ish the kind of competition that leads 
to child labor, longer hours and lower 
wages. In that way he expected to be 
able to reverse the precipitous decline 
The 
signing of the codes was to be purely 
voluntary. 

But Johnson was a military man. 
He had himself written the Draft Act 
inducted +.000.000 


Ti Bt + Ae 
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of consumer purchasing power. 


which young 
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Americans into the army during the 
War, and he had seen how effectively 
propaganda had set the whole country 
to goose-stepping in 1917-18 
he was engaged on a gigantic propa- 
ganda campaign of his own, in which 
he attempted to dragoon employers 
into signing the codes by bringing the 
compulsion of public opinion to bear 
on them. The Blue Eagle was a part 
of that campaign: its absence was to 


Soon 


stigmatize the “slacker” who had not 
“signed up.” At the height of this 
drive, General declared 
“economic death’’ to all 7 
His commanding, blustering nature 
quickly won (Concluded on page 22 


Johnson 
“chiselers.’ 
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The Course of National Affairs 


° 
Relief With nearly 17,000,000 peo- 

ple on relief already, Fed- 
eral, State and local officials are beginning 
to express grave apprehensions about the 
coming winter. In opening the campaign 
of the 1934 Conference on Mobilization 
for Human Needs a few days ago, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt emphasized the principle 
that the responsibility for the relief of 
distress is first of all a local one. Only 
when every effort of the community has 
failed is it the duty of the State to take 
over the burden, he said. And as for the 
Federal Government, it should not be 
called on to help until both community 
and State have fallen short. Newton D. 
Baker, chairman of the Conference, and 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency 
Relief Administrator, reiterated the 
President’s view. 

It is one thing to say that the local 
communities must pay their share; it is 
quite another thing te show them how to 
do it. The difficulties which they face are 
typified by the experience of New York 
City. There the LaGuardia Administra- 
tion has been turning from one proposal 
to another in an effort to find the $50,- 
000,000 which it is estimated relief needs 
will cost the city next year. (The total 
bill is more than $200,000,000 but State 
and Federal contributions are three times 
the size of the city’s). At first the Mayor 
proposed a tax of one half of one per 
cent on gross business receipts. Business 
interests protested vigorously. 

When the Board of Aldermen (Tam- 
many controlled) refused to pass the tax 
bill, work and home relief payments were 
discontinued. The Mayor and the busi- 
ness groups who had opposed his tax 
plan then reached a compromise: the 
gross receipts tax was cut from one half 
to one tenth of one per cent; a small 
part of last year’s income tax was re- 
tained; and a municipal lottery was pro- 
posed. Again there were protests from 
business men, joined this time by the 
clergy. In place of all three proposals 
a meeting held under the auspices of the 
State Chamber of Commerce endorsed a 
two-cent tax on subway, bus and trolley 
fares. Bankers advanced the idea of tax- 
ing salaries and sales. The gross re- 


ceipts and income tax bills were passed 
and signed, though the Mayor expressed 
the belief that their yield would be in- 
adequate. The lottery was, at least tem- 
porarily, dropped. 

But if the cities have their troubles, so 
does the Federal Government. In an ef- 
fort to reduce his cash outlays. Harry 
Hopkins has tried to set up self-help 
enterprises among the unemployed. When 
he announced that from the hides of the 
cattle which fell victims to the drought 
the unemployed would make their own 
shoes, the tanners protested. When he 
decided to have unemployed women make 
mattresses out of the cotton bought from 
distressed farmers, mattress manufac- 
turers howled. Furniture factories sent 
angry telegrams when it was suggested 
that unemployed workers might be set to 
making their own chairs. Retailers added 
their voices to those of all the manu- 
facturing groups. Mr. Hopkins has been 
able to compromise so far by letting the 
tanning, mattress and furniture indus- 
tries make the shoes, mattresses and 
chairs themselves, at Government expense. 
How much longer he can afford to do that 
will depend on the munificence of the 


next Congress. 
Textile Strike Singing hymns 
of joy and vic- 
tory, thousands of textile workers pa- 
raded back to their mills last month 
just three weeks after their great strike 
began. According to their general strike 
committee, they had won “every substan- 
tial thing” they could gain in the strike: 
an end of the stretch-out (appointment 
of a special board to control this abuse) ; 
a method of determining hours of work 
and wages on a basis of fact (Presidential 
order to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to begin a study of these; “practical recog- 
nition of our union” (by the government 
by implication, but not by the industry) ; 
reform in the administration of the labor 
provisions of the code (taking it from 
the Code Authority and placing it in 
the hands of the Textile Labor Relations 
Board). So complete did their victory 
seem that many strikers paraded all night. 
But when the whistles blew Monday 


“ 


Chicago school teachers lined up for pay-off at the bank—the first full pay in seven 


months. 


Back salaries amounting to $26,300,000 were distributed to 18,000 school 


employees. The pay-off was made possible by a Reconstruction Finance Corp. loan. 


Byck in Brooklyn Times Union 


Speaking of knotty problems. 


morning, about 80,000 of the strikers had 
a different song to sing. For at 200 or 
more southern mills they met what every 
striker fears most: the lockout. . . . “No 
Help Wanted.” In many cases strike 
breakers had gotten their jobs; in others 
the mills were closed. 

Frantic appeals to Washington met 
with a quick response. President Roose- 
velt named the new Textile Labor Rela- 
tions Board and it promptly began to in- 
vestigate the alleged discrimination. 
Judge Walter P. Stacy of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the National Steel Labor 
Relations Board, headed it; the other 
members, also from the Steel Board, were 
James A. Mullenbach of Illinois and Ad- 
miral Henry A. Wiley, retired. Toward 
the end of the week George A. Sloan, 
president of the Cotton Textile Institute, 
announced that the industry would not 
“pursue a policy of resentment,” but 
neither would it rehire workers who had 
“engaged in lawless violence.” 


The Federal Aviation 
Commission opened its 


Aviation 


public hearings last month, after a sum- 


mer spent in investigations. President 
Roosevelt created the Commission to make 
a survey of American aviation conditions, 
and to report to Congress its recommen- 
dations. First witness was Secretary of 
Commerce Roper, who urged close coop- 
eration between his own Air Navigation 
Division and the Army Air Corps. 
Eugene L. Vidal, the Department’s di- 
rector of aeronautics, and Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General Harllee 
Branch agreed that our commercial air 
lines could not continue to develop and 
grow without air mail subsidies. 

One of the questions the Commission 
will be asked to answer has to do with 
the unification of the air forces of the 
Army and the Navy. JLast summer a 
committee headed by Newton D. Baker 
dismissed that suggestion, but its advo- 
cates, led by Gen. William E. Mitchell, 
are not discouraged. The Baker Com- 
mittee urged that the total number of 
Army Air Corps planes be increased from 
1500 to 2320. In authorizing the War De- 
partment to make provisions for this in- 
crease in its 1936 budget, President 
Roosevelt failed to approve that part of 
the report which recommended continued 
separation of our two military air forces. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


Russia-Japan = After more 

than fifteen 
months of almost constant haggling, 
marked at times by mutual recriminations, 
deadlocks, and threats of military action, 
Russia and Japan have reached an agree- 
ment over the sale of Russia’s half in- 
terest in the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
No official announcement was made, but 
it was reliably reported in Tokyo that 
Foreign Minister Koki Hirota of Japan 
and Dr. Constantine Youreneff, Russia’s 
Ambassador, had all but concluded the 
arrangements for the sale. It was said 
that Japan’s puppet state, Manchukuo, 
would pay $40,600,000 for Russia’s share 
in the railroad, plus $8,700,000 to cover 
discharge salaries to be paid the Russian 
employees of the road when they are 
replaced with Japanese. Russia began 
by asking more than $150,000,000 and is 
now willing to accept less than $50,000,000, 
if the reports are correct. 

But that is not the only concession Rus- 
sia is said to have made. So great is her 
desire to have peace at all costs that she 
has agreed to recognize Manchukuo, the 
cables report. So far Salvador has been 
the only nation in the world to take that 
step. Members of the League of Nations 
are pledged by a resolution of February, 
1933, “not to take isolated action” re- 
garding recognition of the State created 
by Japan on Chinese territory. But be- 
cause Russia was net a member of the 
League at the time the resolution was 
taken, she is not bound by its terms. 

If Russia recognizes Manchukuo and 
sells her interest in the C. E. R., the re- 
sults may be more far-reaching than at 
first appears. The railroad has been the 
chief cause of friction between Russia 
and Japan. Conclusion of the negotia- 
tions may remove Russia’s fear of a war 
in the Far East. That, in turn, may 
enable Russia to act with a freer hand 
in Europe, for it has been her fear of 
simultaneous attack by Japan in the East 
and by Germany in the West that has 
led Russia to seek the friendship of 
France and Poland and to join the 
League. On the other hand, Russia’s ex- 
ample in recognizing Manchukuo may 
lead other nations to do likewise. If that 
happens, Japan will probably return to 
the League, since it was the League's 
attitude toward Manchukuo that led her 
to withdraw. If Japan rejoins the League, 
China will probably withdraw. At the 
same time the cordial relations that now 


wy 
ae 


The white line shows the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. The black line through Siberia 
is the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 


exist between Japan and Germany will 
probably cool, and the isolation of Ger- 
many will be more complete than ever. 
In Bismarck’s time Realpolitik was sim- 
ple compared to what it is today. 


France Since his return from politi- 


cal retirement last Febru- 

ary, when rioting in the streets of Paris 
forced the resignation of two cabinets in 
as many weeks, Premier Gaston Doumer- 
gue of France has 

pursued a_ typi- 

cally conservative 

policy: in foreign 

affairs national- 

ism, in domestic 

economy deflation. 

Nationalism meets 

with little opposi 

tion in the Cham- 

ber of Deputies, 

but deflation is so 

unpopular’ with 

parties of the Left 

that every effort 

DOUMERGUE is made to thwart 

i That is one 
reason why Papa Gastounet, as French- 
men call their 72-year-old Premier, last 
month announced to his Cabinet a num- 
ber of reforms he intends to press through 
the Chamber when that body meets in 
October. 

Reform No. 1 contemplates strength- 
ening the powers of the President, who 
is at present little more than a figure- 
head. Reform No. 2 is to give the 
Premier power to dissolve the Chamber 
and order new elections. No. 3 will lodge 
in the executive the exclusive right to 
propose budgetary expenditures. And 
No. 4 will forbid civil servants from en- 
gaging in political activity. 

At first glance Premier Doumergue’s 
program may seem unimportant. But in 
fact it is equivalent to a vital and drastic 
change in the relations between Parlia- 
ment and Cabinet. If they are put into 
effect, the Chamber will not be able to 
propose’ inflationary measures, and 
Doumergue can impose his deflation on 
the country with less opposition from the 


legislature. 

2 General Eoin (Owen) 
Treland O'Duffy, fiery Irish Fas- 
cist leader, is out. He resigned last 
month, not only from the Blue Shirts, of 
which he was director, but from the 
United Ireland Party, of which he was 
president. In his place the Blue Shirt 
Council appointed Commandant E. J. 
Cronin, long secretary of the group, while 
the United Ireland Party returned Wil- 
liam T. Cosgrave to the post he had 
occupied before O'Duffy took it from him. 
Whether General O'Duffy would carry a 
number of Blue Shirts and party mem- 
bers with him, thus splitting the ranks 
of President de Valera’s opposition, it 
was not possible to determine at the 
time of his resignation. 

O'Duffy first attained prominence on 
the Irish political stage in 1933. Com- 
missioner of Civic Guard (police) in the 
Cosgrave government from 1922 to 1923 
and 1925 to 1933, he was dismissed in 
February of last year by President de 
Valera. Shortly thereafter he formed a 
Fascist National Guard on the Italian 
model. From their uniforms the mem- 
bers of the Guard came to be known as 
Blue Shirts. A few months ago they 
joined forces with the largest opposition 
party in southern Ireland, the Cumann 


General O’Duffy, Irish Fascist leader, be- 
ing given the salute of his Blue Shirts. 


na nGaedheal of former President Cos- 
grave. Together the two groups were 
known as the United Ireland Party, with 
O'Duffy its leader, and Cosgrave in the 
role of vice-President. 

But the Blue Shirt director evidently 
proved too much of an extremist for the 
moderate Cosgravites. Mr. Cosgrave de- 
nounced some of O’Duffy’s recent speeches 
as “extreme, reckless and irresponsible,” 
and because of them many big business 
men withdrew their financial support from 
the United Ireland Party. O'Duffy paid 
no attention to the sterm signals, until 
even among his own Blue Shirts there 
arose a demand for his resignation. Now 
that he is out, Mr. Cosgrave hopes to be 
able to turn the unruly Fascist National 
Guard into a “peaceful, conservative and 
constructive force.’ O'Duffy later denied 
that he had given up his leadership of 
the Blue Shirt organization. 


Netherlands In the land of 


windmills and 
wooden shoes they are having their finan 
cial troubles, too There as everywhere 
else, the economic depression has reduced 
the government’s revenues and increased 
the demands on its purse. The fact that the 
Netherlands has’ stuck resolutely to 
the gold standard has only increased its 
difficulties. Quotas and other import con- 
trols, schemes for reducing the supplies 
of cattle and hogs, public works, govern 
ment loans to industry, all have been tried 
in vain. Holland is up against it. 

A few days ago Queen Wilhelmina ad- 
dressed the opening session of the Dutch 
Parliament. She was frankly pessimistic. 
The country, she said, was gripped even 
more strongly than a year ago by the 
world-wide moral and economic confu- 
sion. The government would have to 
choose between increasing taxes still fur 
ther or reducing its expenditures. But 
further taxation was probably impossible, 
because to attempt it might mean to bring 
about a total collapse. Therefore, ex- 
penditures would have to be cut. At the 
conclusion of her speech, three Communist 
deputies jeered the Queen but were in- 
stantly arrested, It was the first time 
in the history of the Netherlands that 
members of Parliament had been arrested 
during the session. 

The next day the exact nature of the 
new governmental economy was made 
clear: it was to be chiefly at the expense 
of education. 





N. R. A. Reorganizes 


(Concluded from page 19) 


for the General the animosity of most of 
the employers of the country. At the 
same time his apparent anti-union bias 
aroused the opposition of labor. When 
the Pacific coast strike was at its height, 
Johnson bitterly attacked the strike lead- 
ers, urging the people of California to 
“drive them out like rats.” In an equally 
crucial moment in the textile strike he 
delivered a bitter broadside against the 
United Textile Workers (Scholastic, Oct. 
6), which greatly irritated President 
Roosevelt, and brought demands from the 
strikers for his resignation. 

While Johnson was busying himself with 
labor questions around the country, Don- 
ald Richberg, NRA _ General Counsel 
whose ideas had often clashed with John- 
son’s, and his assistants were attempting 
to straighten out the mess back home. 
By mid-summer it was clear that the 
NRA had gone badly off the track. In- 
dustry after industry had made full use 
of the privilege of fixing prices and re- 
stricting production in a manner which 
before 1933 would have been illegal. But 
very few industries had made any sub- 
stantial increases in their payrolls. The 
result was that what had been gained by 
raising wages had been lost by raising 
prices. Production was sinking back to- 
ward the dead level of March, 1933, and 
there were many who thought that the 
NRA had caused more troubles than it 
had cured. 

Two days after the doughty General 
had resigned, President Roosevelt an 
nounced a complete reorganization of the 
NRA. Three agencies were to take over 
the administration formerly exercised by 
one man. Of these three, one was to be 
executive, one legislative, and one judicial. 
To the first, the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board, the President named S. 
Clay Williams and Arthur D. Whiteside, 
conservative business men; Sidney Hill- 
man, president of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers union, and Leon C. Marshall 
and Walton H. Hamilton, liberal profes- 
sors. This board was instructed to per- 
form the administrative functions of the 
NRA. To determine upon policy an In- 
dustrial Policy Committee was created. 
Its members are Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes and Secretary of Labor Perkins, 
both generally considered liberals, Chester 
C. Davis, head of the AAA, Harry L. 
Hopkins, the Relief Administrator whom 
many consider a redical, and Donald R. 
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A memorial to Dr. Wil- 
liam Holmes McGuffey, 
author of the McGuffey 
reader, which will—recall 
to your their 
own school days, was un- 
veiled late last month at 
West Alexander, Pa. 
Noted educators attended 
the dedication services. 
Nancy Pardee Newton, 
the designer, is shown in 
the picture standing be- 
side the plaque. 
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Richberg, who becomes the leading figure 
in the new set-up. The personnel of the 
judicial board was not announced. 

When the Recovery Board held its first 
meeting, Mr. Richberg assured both the 
country and the NRA’s own employees 
that there would not be any immediate 
drastic changes in either the policies or 
the administration of the NRA. At the 
same time it was made clear that in future 
President Roosevelt would take an active 
hand in its affairs. Both the legislative 
and the executive wings would work under 
his direct personal supervision, it was 
said. 





Bringing Them Up-to-Date 
GERMAN CHURCHES 


On Sunday, September 23, Reich Bishop 
Ludwig Mueller (Schol., Oct 6) was con- 
secrated Primate of the German Protes- 


tant Church. Instead of the 60,000 the 
Nazis had promised, only about 4,000 wit- 
nessed the ceremony. The same day thou- 
sands of dissenting pastors read from 
their pulpits a statement that Mueller’s 
consecration “must fill every Evangelical 
Christian with the deepest shame and 
sorrow. 


CHACO 

The League of Nations has discovered 
that it has a “legal right” to end the war 
between Bolivia and Paraguay in the 
Chaco (Schol., Sept. 29) and has voted to 
apply the conciliation articles of the 
Covenant to the belligerents. Meanwhile 
the battle rages, with Bolivia reporting 
1,400 Paraguayans killed in a single en- 
counter. The embargo on shipments of 
arms and munitions to both Bolivia and 
Paraguay has now become almost world- 
wide. 


LEAGUE 

Following the lead of Russia (Schol., 
Oct. 6), with whom she has a close asso- 
ciation, Afghanistan has asked for mem- 
bership in the League. Ecuador, too, is 
preparing to join, and it is said that 
Brazil and Costa Rica, members who 
withdrew, will return. 

The League Assembly was saved from 
much embarrassment just before its close 
when Poland withdrew her demand for 
equality in the supervision of minorities 
(Schol., Oct. 6). 


MUNITIONS INQUIRY 
The Senate munitions inquiry, which 
concluded recently its third and last week 


SCHOLASTIC 


of public hearings until after the Novem- 
ber elections (Schol., Oct. 6), has met 
with both praise and indignation. Several 
South American countries are highly in- 
dignant at the way the committee per- 
mitted the names of high officials to be 
smirched. But the International Congress 
of Mutilated War Veterans, meeting in 
Geneva, has praised the “courageous in- 
vestigation” of the committee, and the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom has determined to send or- 
ganizers all over the United States to 
acquaint the people with the true signifi- 
cance of the revelations. Senator Nye, the 
committee’s chairman, reports that he has 
received 10,000 postcards, letters, and tele- 
grams urging him to go the limit in curb- 
ing the trade in munitions. He intends, 
he says, to introduce in Congress a bill 
to take the profit out of war by doubling 
the income tax on all incomes below 
$10,000 a year and confiscating 98 per cent 
of those above that figure, effective the 
very day we enter an armed conflict. 


S.S. “VICTORIA” 


To the dismay of hundreds of journal- 
ists, who had confidently announced that 
the new English liner 534 would be chris- 
tened Victoria (Schol., Oct 6), when 
Queen Mary plopped the bottle of Aus- 
tralian wine on the hull of the great ship 
she gave it her own name, Queen Mary. 





Behind the Headlines 


(Concluded from page 18) 


fight to the last ditch any attempt to 
establish such a central bank. A commit- 
tee of Wall Street bankers has begun a 
campaign of propaganda to discredit the 
idea. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States demanded a definite an- 
swer from the President to six questions 
dealing with large Government expendi- 
tures, bureaucracy, competition with pri- 
vate industry, and other causes to which, 
they believe, the present lack of confi- 
dence among business men is due. The 
President politely ignored the request. 
The Advisory Council of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, composed of leading bankers, 
condemned the experiments with “man- 
aged currency” and demanded a return 
to the gold standard. 

Conservative financiers have undoubt- 
edly contributed to the resistance of the 
banks to a free flow of credit. And it is 
rumored that they plan to squeeze the 
Government by failing to absorb the bond 
issues without which the Administration 
cannot carry out its spending program. 
The Government will need a lot of money 
in the next two years, and the Treasury 
found its September financing the hardest 
going it has yet encountered. The Presi- 
dent, however, is believed to be in no 
mood to accept the bankers’ dictation. He 
knows he has majority support among 
the plain people and in Congress. And it 
will not be surprising if at the next ses- 
sion the decisive battle will be fought out 
over Government control of banking. 





Deaths of the Week 


Sir Cecil Chubb, 58, English safe manu- 
facturer who bought Stonehenge and 
presented it to the British Government 

. . Alfred Rustem Bey, former Turkish 
Ambassador to Washington whose gentle 
reminder that Americans lynch Negroes 
led to his retirement in 1914 Percy 
Avery Rockefeller, 56, wealthy nephew of 
the aged kerosene king; at one time he 
was a director of 51 corporations 
Edwin Henry Lemare, 68, organist and 
composer (“Moonlight and Roses”) . . - 
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ON THE AIR 


In the crystal set days of radio (1922 
it was estimated that there were receiving 
sets in 60,000 American homes. Today, 12 
years later, the number runs around 
18,000,000. That's a lot of radios. They 
run all the way in price from midget sets 
costing $9.98 to a 17-tube model priced at 
$1,425. This fall and winter those 18,000,- 
000 radios will bring many programs of 
especial interest, educational value, or 
plain and fancy entertainment to you. 
The following list is just a sample; more 
will be mentioned from time to time. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION HOUR— 
Walter Damrosch starts his seventh sea- 
son of weekly broadcasts Friday morn- 
ing, Oct. 5, at 11 E.S.T. (WEAF-NBC- 
WJZ). The 1934-5 course, as in previous 
seasons, will consist of four series of 
graded programs for children from 8-18 
years old. Each Friday morning broad- 
cast will include programs for two of the 
series, the remaining two being covered 
the following week. In these 12 weekly 
concerts of the world’s greatest composi- 
tions Dr. Damrosch and his orchestra 
will demonstrate the various forms of 
music. Students’ notebooks giving the 
themes of the numbers played in each 
broadcast, and instructors’ manuals to as- 
sist in interpreting the course are now 
being distributed from the NBC studios, 
Radio City, New York City. 


GERSHWIN—A weekly series of piano 
solos by this popular modern composer- 
pianist in a program called “Music by 
Gershwin,” assisted by Louis Katzman’s 
concert orchestra. Sunday evenings, 6 
o'clock E.S.T. (5:00 C.T.; 4:00 M.T.; 3:00 
P.T.) over WABC. After this E.S.T. 
only will be given; you figure it out if you 
live west of that. 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT—To be 
divided by 32 CBS stations (poor Alexan- 
der Woollcott) beginnings Sunday, Oct. 
7, and to appear weekly. (More on this 
later.) 


HALL OF FAME—Charles Ruggles, 
Mary Boland, Claudette Colbert, Walt 
Disney, Lucretia Bori, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, Ethel Waters, and other celebrities 
of stage, screen and opera. To be broad- 
cast from Hollywood or wherever they 
happen to be, beginning Sunday evenings 
at 10, WEAF. 

TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT. 
Series Nine by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education will be 
broadcast every Tuesday evening (Oct. 2 
through Jan. 29, 1935), 7:30 E.S.T. over 
NBC-WEAF. List of speakers includes 
well-known scholars, public officials and 
politicians, among them Dr. Charles A. 
Beard, author, economist, and lecturer; 
Charles E. Merriam (Professor of Politi- 
cal Science, University of Chicago); Dr. 
L. D. Coffman, President, University of 
Minnesota; Edward Filene, Boston mer- 
chant; William Hard, publicist, and 
others. 


DOCTORS, DOLLARS AND DIS- 
EASE. With this series the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education en- 
ters the field of public health. Nineteen 
15-minute programs to be broadcast every 
Monday evening at 10:45 E.S.T. (Oct. 2 
through Feb. 25) over WABC. Cost of 
Medical Care, Public Health Needs, Pre- 
ventive Medicine, etc. Write the N.A.C. 
on R. in E (60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City) for programs and more de- 
tailed announcements of both the above 
Listen and Learn series. 

BOY SCOUT PROGRAM—Starts at 
5:00 E.S.T., Monday, Oct. 1, WABC. 


The International Labor Organization 


HEN the delegates to the Peace 
Conference met in Paris in 1919, 
one of the projects in the minds 


of many of them was the creation of an 
international conference on problems of 
labor. There had 
been such confer- 
ences before. One 
of them, the confer- 
ence held at Berne, 
Switzerland, in 1905 
and 1906, had met 
with a considerable 
degree of success: it 
had procured the 
ratification by nu- 
merous nations of 
conventions barring 
women from night Ain Dhee 
work in industry 

and prohibiting the use of the poisonous 
white phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches. But by 1919 there was, the 
delegates felt, a clear need for a perma- 
nent organization, not only to carry on 
the work of the earlier conferences, but 
to grapple with the many difficult labor 
problems created by the tremendous up- 
heaval of the war. 

Through the efforts of a small group of 
men, including Professor James T. Shot- 
well from the United States, for example, 
Arthur Fontaine of France, Sir Malcolm 
Delevigne of England, and others, there 
was written into the Treaty of Versailles 
Part XIII, which provided for the crea- 
tion of an International Labor Organiza- 
tion independent of the League of Nations 
but, like the League, supported by the 
member governments, provided with a 
permanent secretariat and housed at 
Geneva. Albert Thomas, a_ prominent 
French labor leader and statesman, be- 
came its director, and held the office until 
his death in 1931. To the Governing 
Body of the I. L. O. (which corresponds 
with the Council of the League) the mem- 
ber governments were to send twelve 
delegates, while six representatives of 
labor and six of employers brought the 
total to twenty-four. In the Conference 
(corresponding to the League Assembly) 
all member nations were to be repre- 
sented by two gevernmental delegates, one 
labor delegate, and one delegate for the 
employers. Members of the League of Na- 
tions automatically became members of 
the I. L. O. 

In the years which have passed since 
1919, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion has succeeded in obtaining 579 rati- 
fications of no fewer than thirty-three 
conventions, dealing with everything from 
childbirth to the weight of packages trans- 
ported by vessels. Little of its work has 








PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA— 
Stokowski conducting, of course. Series 
of nine Friday afternoon concerts, starts 
Friday, Oct. 5, at 3 o’clock, WABC. 

PONSELLE, MARTINI, accompanied 
by Andre Kostelanetz’ orchestra, begin- 
ning Saturday, Oct. 6, at 9 P.M., WABC. 

MARY PICKFORD—Starts a new se- 
ries of half-hour dramatic programs 
Wednesday, Oct. 3, WEAF. 

MARCH OF TIME—Vivid dramati- 
zations of the week’s events starts Fri- 
day, Oct. 5, at 9 P.M., WJZ. 


been spectacular. But it has accom- 
plished, quietly and inconspicuously, a vast 
amount of good in a world that sorely 
needs just such work. It has been, in a 
sense, an international NRA, applying the 
idea of fair competition to standards of 
working conditions, hours of work, and 
wages, and striving to achieve without 
coercion a uniform standard throughout 
the world. The International Labor Office 
has conducted detailed studies, often of a 
technical nature. The Office gathers and 
publishes in its International Labor Re- 
view (a monthly magazine issued at Ge- 
neva) statistics and articles on wages, 
standards of living, and working condi- 
tions in all industrial nations. Students 
have come to regard it as the logical place 
to go for such information. 


One of the chief reasons the United 
States Senate refused to ratify the Ver- 
sailles Treaty was because of the provi- 
sions it contained for International Labor 
Organization, which many conservative 
Americans feared might become danger- 
oufly radical. We kept out of the I. O. L. 
as we kept out of the League—until last 
summer. Fut instead of turning into the 
headquarters of the Third International, 
the I. L. O., under Thomas’ leadership, 
proved thoroughly conservative. And so 
last June Congress passed a _ resolution 
authorizing the President to accept full 
membership in the International Labor 
Organization. The Conference promptly 
invited the United States to join, and on 
August 20 President Roosevelt accepted 
the invitation. 


To Professor Shotwell, who had labored 
to create the I. L. O. as President Wilson 
had labored to create, the League, and 
who, like Wilson, had seen his project re- 
jected by his own country, President 
Roosevelt’s action must have brought much 
joy. For some time Professor Shotwell 
had been engaged in editing a history of 
the Origins of the International Labor 
Organization (Columbia University Press, 
1934, 2 vols., $10). The chapters were 
written by the men who took part in the 
events they were describing. The book 
had already been printed when news ¢* 
President Roosevelt’s action came. But 
an addendum completed the story. In 
Professor Shotwell’s view, our joining the 
I. L. O. is “a great step forward” in our 
“alignment with the forces of progress 
throughout the nation.” His book, he 
hopes, will “lessen the blindness of preju- 
dice which has hitherto deprived the 
United States of an avenue of helpful in- 
ternational cooperation, in the field that 
bears the marks of the worst ravages of 
the industrial depression, that which has 
to do with the conditions of daily life of 
the common man.” It is so careful and 
so scholarly a history that it can hardly 
fail to achieve what its editor hopes for it. 
Professor Shotwell’s volumes, with their 
detailed accounts of the negotiations out 
of which the I. L. O. was born, their chap- 
ters on the Peace Conference and the his- 
tory of American relations with the 
Organization, and their documents, should 
provide all liberals and students of indus- 
trial problems with much food for thought. 


—VARIAN FRY 
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Put Your Hobby on the 


S your hobby golf? Well, let’s have a golf game 

room, carrying out a golf scheme. Perhaps your 

hobby is boating or fishing? Let the cellar decora- 

tions reflect you and the things you do when you 
play. A recreation room of all places should reflect the 
hobbies and sports of the owner. The upper floors of 
the home must be decorated with a certain amount of 
dignity and restraint—but you can enjoy a fling in your 
own cellar. 

Do not condemn the idea of a game room in your cel- 
lar because of a coal furnace, stationary tubs, unsightly 
pipes or poor light. The coal furnace does not forbid 
the transformation of the cellar. The section occupied 
by the furnace and the coal bin may be sealed with wall- 
board and made dust-proof with a lining of building 
paper. These close-fitting partitions with a tight entry 
door will keep furnace dust in its limited place. Why 
should a furnace and a coal bin dominate one-third of 
your home? Turn the disadvantages into advantages as 
shown in the pictures. The cellars illustrated 
in this article were typically dark storage 
places transformed by a thorough cleaning, 
painting, and lighting. Any cellar with head 
room and floor space may be transformed into 
an unbelievably attractive place. The small 
expense entailed will be more than justified in 
one winter through the saving of the rugs and 
furniture on the upper floors on party nights 
and rainy days when the children must have 
a place to play. There is practically nothing 
in the game room which dancing, mechanical 
toys and strenuous games will do any harm. 

In seven master strokes you can create this 
miracle. First, serew plural plugs in the light 
sockets and string additional lights along the 
cellar ceiling until the place is illumined as 
well as any other room in the house. With 
this step, darkness, one of the greatest disad- 
vantages, has been overcome and master stroke 
number one has been made. 

Now take time to size up the whole situa- 


tion. Can the coal bin be removed to a corner? Can 
your work bench and tools be assigned to a section of the 
furnace room? Would an end of the laundry absorb that 
vegetable and canned fruit closet? The attic and the ash 
barrel will take those idle odds and ends. The porch 
furniture will furnish the new cellar. You'll be surprised 
what can be done once you start. Finish all of the moving 
of things and building of wall-board partitions and then 
do a one hundred per cent cleaning job, dusting with 
kerosene-dampened rags every inch of the ceilings, walls, 
and floor. When this job is done the hardest part is over 
and master stroke number two has been accomplished. 

Don’t be too sure that those laundry tubs and that pipe 
are in the way. Look at the illustrations with this article. 
Nor is it absolutely necessary to finish the ceiling with 
wallboard. The beams, pipes, and rough carpentry will 
be thrown into shadow by the light reflectors which we'll 
suggest. 

You are now ready for master stroke number three. 


Above: This Mother Goose cellar (Hansel and Gretel’s 

cottage) is constructed of wallboard and, although com- 

fortably accommodating four persons at a little table 

inside, it reserves plenty of storage space for canned fruit. 

Left: The cellar in a Bridge Club in Kew Gardens, L. I. 
Game motifs are used throughout. 


Mix a large pail of cold water paint; white with the 
slightest suggestion of green, yellow, or blue in it. 
With a whitewash brush thoroughly cover the stone 
or cement wall. Now you are ready for your decora- 
tive scheme, the bright colors, and the real fun. We 
realize that everyone cannot draw Mother Goose 
characters and Indians, but we do know that you 
can follow directions in making and using stencils. 

As an example let’s decide to decorate the cellar 
using game motives—hearts, diamonds, clubs, and 
spades, dominoes, a huge checker board, ping-pong 
rackets, and all those simple and familiar properties 
used in games, 

Master stroke number four is decoration. On the 
west wall let’s have a hand of huge cards, each one 
three by four feet. From the deck, pick out a hand 
of the simpler cards and lay it before you. With 
yard stick and crayon mark out this “fan” of cards 
on the wall. Fold a piece of paper and cut on the 
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ellar Walls By William Long year 


fold to the desired size the spade, the club, the heart, and 
the diamond. When unfolded they will be symmetrical. 
Trace these on the center of larger pieces of thin card- 
board and cut out the shape with a razor blade or sharp 
knife. The stencil is made. Dip a large brush in the red 
oil paint, wipe it off on the edge of the can. Hold the 
stencil tightly against the wall and stipple the brush 
through the stencil, being careful to keep the edges sharp 
and clear. Remove the stencil and, behold! Stencilling 
is one of the simplest, most rapid and effective ways of 
decorating and the stencil, once cut, may be used number- 
less times. Outline the cards drawn on the wall with a 
line of black an inch wide, and one wall is nearly com- 
plete. If you want a fancier, clever effect, dip a large 
sponge lightly in green, orange, or blue paint and by stip- 
pling it against the wall shade around and away from 
the cards. 

On the east wall let’s decide on a huge checker board, 
the squares to be at least twelve inches. With a chalk- 


Above: Another wall of the Mother Goose room shown 
on opposite page. The hens in the lower left corner are 
made of paper bags. 

Right: A wall of a Wild West cellar. Note how pipes 
are converted into cactus plants. 


line lay out the checker board*from the floor to the 
ceiling. Paint in the squares and lastly add checkers 
here and there on this mammoth board. A piece of 
string tied to a pencil will serve as a compass. 

On the south wall let’s use dominoes. Cut a piece 
of cardboard about two feet long to the shape of a 
domino. Hold this pattern against the wall and 
mark around it. Repeat this process in a design on 
the wall perhaps on the are of a huge half circle, or 
just at random. This same method may be used for 
dice a foot square. Paint the background of the 
pieces first and when dry apply the spots. There 
again the sponge stipple may be used to advantage. 

Now that you have the idea it is easy to repeat 
those heart and diamond stencils among the checkers, 
on the stair lifts, the cover of the meter box, and 
wherever camouflage is desired. On those other 
wall spaces apply tiddly winks a foot in diameter, a 
cross word puzzle eight feet high, a backgammon 
board of mammoth size. 


This article reprinted by permission 
Tue American Home 


Decide at the beginning on a simple color scheme—not 
more than four or five colors, using house paint or 
enamels. One color should be black, another a warm 
color such as red or orange, another a cold color such as 
blue or green. These colors in their full intensity 
against a light neutral wall will make the cellar a gay 
place. 

The floor is master stroke five and is extremely impor- 
tant. Mop with soap and water. Mix a gallon of vine- 
gar with a gallon of water and apply same with the mop, 
allowing the solution to dry in. This mixture will do 
much to neutralize the lime—that frosty effect—from 
coming through the paint. Next secure—and this will 
be number six—the necessary amount of colored cement 
paint to give the floor two coats, allowing each to dry 
thoroughly. The reds and greens are popular colors, 

Master stroke number seven covers ac- 
cessories. Have your local tinsmith make 
the light reflectors of bright tin about sixteen 
inches in diameter, the shape of a very shallow 
cone. In the center cut a half-inch hole 
through which to pass the light cord as the 
reflector rests on the top of the socket. This 
inverted reflector will throw the ceiling into 
shadow and improve the scheme a hundred per 
cent. 

Arrange the porch furniture, the decorated 
nail kegs as stools, the odd furniture in its new 
bright paint, and the games. And if you have 
followed directions you have already had a 
“whale of a lot of fun” in creating an indi- 
vidual cellar. 


We know that many Scholastic readers are 
going to rush right down cellar and put Mr. 
Longyear’s suggestions to work. Make a photo- 
graph of the job when completed and send it to 
Scholastic. We want to print the best ones. 





Weekly Sports Page SCHOLASTIC 





Mic ke 


NEW WARNER SYSTEM: Pop Warner, famous coach of foot- 
ball, startled his Temple University (Philadelphia) players one day 
by arriving for practise on horseback. 

RAINBOW WINS: The international yacht race for the old 
America’s Cup ended in a flutter of protest flags and a victory for 
the American Rainbow. T. O. M. Sopwith, skipper of the British 
Endeavour, winner of the first two races, loser of the next four and 
the series, was none too pleased with the treatment he received here 
at the hands of the Cup Committee, which refused to allow his pro- 
test of the fourth race because of his failure to observe a technicality. 

BRITISH and U. S. CHAMPION: Prior to last month, only 
two other golfers have ever won the two big amateur golf titles in 
one year: Bobby Jones did it in 1930, and in addition won the 
British Open and the U. S. Open; and Harold hilton did it in 
1911. Lawson Little of California turned the trick last month. 


« 


Photos by Wide World and Keystone 


VOTED THE MOST POPULAR RADIO PROGRAM 


by thousands of school pupils 
LISTEN IN TO “BUCK ROGERS IN THE 25"™ CENTURY” 


Boss ROGERS was trapped in a mine in 
1919. For 500 years he was held in sus- 
pended animation by a strange gas. In the 
25th Century Buck staggered forth into an 

ely different world. What happened? 
What did he see? His thrilling adventures 
are broadcast every Monday, Tuesday, W ed- 
nesday and Thursday over the stations 


ored food-drink that helps to build strong 
bones, sound teeth, and sturdy bodies. It 
tastes good and is good for you! 
Cocomalt is sold at all grocery and 
good drug stores in ¥4-lb. and 1-Ib. a 
tight cans. It comes in powder form ready 
to mix with milk— delicious HOT or 


listed. Don’t miss one chapter of this fas 
cinating program, that’s brought to you 
by R. B. Davis Co., makers of Cocomalet. 


Cocomalt is the delicious chocolate flav- 


COLD. High in food value—low in cost 
For trial can send name and address with 
10c (to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing) to R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 21K, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


On These Stations—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 


(See local paper for time) 
CKLW Detroit 
WFBL Syracuse 
WJSV Washington 
WBT Charlotte 
WBNS Columbus 
WMBG Richmond 
WHEC Rochester 
WBBM Chicago 
WFBM Indianapolis 


WAAB Boston 
WKBW Buffalo 
WABC New York 
WCAU Philadelphia 
WJAS Pittsburgh 
WOKO Albany 
WCAO Baltimore 
WKRC Cincinnati 
WHK Cleveland 


KMBC Kansas City 
WHAS Louisville 
KMOX 8t. Louis 
WCCO Minneapolis 
WDSU New Orleans 
KTSA San Antonio 
WGST Atlanta 
KRLD Dallas 
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7 ae . 
Mickey's Magic 
N Detroit the population has gone wild 
| over the Tigers who have won their 
first American League baseball cham- 
pionship in 25 years. This is a long time 
to wait for a baseball championship or 


Mickey Cochrane tracking down a high foul. 


anything else, and the Detroit fans, and 
even the city fathers and uncles, are dis- 


playing their joy and gratitude to Mickey | 
Cochrane’s Tigers by methods usually re-| 
served for celebrating the signing of ~ 


armistice, 


This is Mickey Cochrane’s first year | 
with Detroit, and his first as a team man- | 


ager. A year ago Mickey was a Philadel- 


phia A, but Mr. Connie Mack, the A’s | 


manager, sold his prize catcher for one 
hundred thousand large, round pieces of 
silver. The Detroits figure that they have 
got their money’s worth. 

Mickey raised the Tigers from a second- 
division club to a winner by getting his 
men to play “inspired ball.” Last May, 
when they were sitting on the cellar steps, 
he teld them that they were potential 
champions and all they needed was to “get 
inspired” and go out there and hound 
that ball. So they did, climbing into first 
place over the New York Yankees on 


June 6, and thereafter alternating with | 


the Yankees in the top position. 

The New Yerk citizens lost hope in 
their Yankees about the middle of August, 
and then transferred all their affection 
to their Giants, who were comfortably in 
the lead in the National League. The 


Giants are the 1933 World’s Champions | 


and seemed headed straight for the same 
pinnacle this year. 
strangest tricks that these Giants, with 
a seven-game lead as late as Sept. 7, 
started a gradual descent which left them, 
with two days of the season remaining, in 
a tie with the St. Louis Cardinals, who 
got where they are largely through the 
pitching of the Brothers Dean—“Dizzy” 
Dean and his young brother Paul. In the 
Cardinals’ crucial final games they did 
spectacular work. 

While the Cardinals were playing their 
last two games the Giants were playing 
the Brooklyn Dodgers. Brooklyn won both 
games, while the Cardinals were winning 
from the Cincinnati Reds, and the pen- 
nant passed to St. Louis. 





| Wheat! Shredded Wheat is 


It is one of baseball's | 





Sports Page 


Much of the vital speed and endur- 
ance that puts the ball “over the line”’ 
comes from what you eat! The proper 
food means extra speed, keener eye, 
greater staying power. 

There’s energy aplenty in Shredded 
100% 
whole wheat with nothing added, 
nothing taken away. It furnishes the 
vital elements nature stores in sun- 
ripened grain—carbohydrates to 
supply fuel for active bodies, pro- 


27 


Make meal time mean 
touchdowns with this 
Natural Energy Food! 


teins to repair tissue that exercise 
burns up, minerals and vitamins for 
strength and endurance. And bran— 
nature’s own body regulator, in na- 
ture’s Own proportions. 

Crisp, brown, delicious Shredded 
Wheat is popular primarily because 
it’s so healthful! Once you start eat- 
ing it you'll want it all the time. 
Get into the habit of eating Shredded 
Wheat with fresh fruit and milk 
every day. 


Please be sure to get the package with the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the N. B. C. Uneeda Seal. 





This illustrated 24-page 
FREE BOOK tells 


HOW 


to make that team 

to keep from going stale 

to be better than a player who 
is stronger than you 

famous coaches keep men in 
condition 


AVE you ever watched a pre-season game 

between Varsity and Alumni teams? And 
wondered why the Varsity won so easily? The 
answer is simple and can be explained in one 
word ... CONDITION. The alumni players 
were not in condition—the varsity players 
were. The alumni were soft—the varsity hard 
as nails. 

If you want to be in condition when your 
sport season opens, write today for your free 
copy of “How To Make That Team.” Follow 
carefully the rules and hints on training con- 
tained in the booklet. And the opening game 
will find you at your peak . . . ready to go in 
there and fight the whole game through. 

Non-athletes should read this booklet too. 
The training rules that are laid down for 
athletes will benefit any young man or woman. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


c--CcCeCerer er er er 


. : 3-10- 13-34 
United Fruit Company we 


Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of “How To Make 
That Team” immediately. 


Name ccccccccccccccccccccccces euovecenesese 


Address. .ccccccccccccccccccccscccesececccces 


Chic cccecceccoccconsescccesB coe 


Rccathindsiaanscnalicegetaniaitinglll 








| the student of history. 





English Section SCHOLASTIC 


.. FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


Historical Pictures 


OME persons derive their greatest 
S pleasure in reading history, from 

imagining the great events and 
leaders of the past; to others, the person- 
ages of days gone by never become alive, 
but remain merely names or shadowy 
wraiths. To the first- group, a motion 
picture based on history becomes an im- 
mediate challenge. Is it true to history? 
Is it authentic? Nothing else matters. 
Few of this group ever enjoy the pic- 
turization as well as the printed page, re- 
gardless of the value of the film. 

To the second group, an historical mo- 
tion picture is a keen pleasure. The dead 
come to life, the wraiths breathe and 
move; the events of the past, when the 


| emotions of characters are portrayed by 
| sympathetic artists, become one with ac- 


tual events. To these spectators, an error 
of dates or facts means little. It is the 
spirit of the era being presented that 
holds their interest; it is the vicarious 
thrill of accomplishment, of wars, con- 
quest and intrigue, of loves and deaths 
and marriages, that waken the spectators 
to a sense of the reality of the past. To 
them a certain amount of liberty in 


| crowding events to build a stronger drama 


is quite permissible. 

You may be the one or the other of 
these types, or neither. You may go for 
merely the joy in the story or for the 
pleasure of seeing the interpretation given 
by the film author and director. At the 
same time you may note the inexactitudes 
in the cinema and not be unpleasantly 
affected by them. Regardless of our atti- 
tude toward authenticity, any of us may 
profitably note the various details woven 
into the fabric of the production to give 
the illusion of reality: architecture, cos- 
tumes, and manners of living. 

Last brought us Henry VIII, 
rich in the pageantry of Tudor England, 


season 


| Queen Christina of Sweden, Catherine the 


Great of Russia, all stimulative to an in- 


| terest in rich personalities of history. An- 


other picture paralleling the last named 
film is The Scarlet Empress. A compari- 
son of the two would prove interesting to 
This season brings 


other cinemas with an historical back- 
ground worth viewing. 


House of Rothschild (United Artists 
Production; Alfred Werker, Director) 
The rise to power in the governments of 

Europe by the Jewish family of bankers 
named Rothschild, in the early nineteenth 
century is told with bold wit and impres- 
siveness. The episodes that are chosen, 
the backgrounds of Ghetto and of court 
life, the characters of various dynasties 
form an historical document of Napoleon’s 
era. The attention to detail humanizes 
the historical persons concerned no less 
than the great Baron Rothschild, movingly 
portrayed by George Arliss. It is a timely 
lesson in tolerance. 


The Key (Warner Brothers Production; 

Michael Curtiz, Director) 

Here is a story of Ireland, of fighting 
for love and for country during the Irish 
rebellion. This well-acted and exciting 
photoplay featuring William Powell, 
Colin Clive, and Edna Best, provides a 
novel atmosphere of the Sinn Fein and 
Black and Tan cross-fire for a triangular 
romance that has a novel but most satisfy- 
ing ending. 


The World Moves On (Fox Produc- 
tion; John Ford, Director) 

This serious and sincere photoplay un- 
dertakes to show how family spirit per- 
sists in spite of events in the outer world. 
Starting just after the Civil War in 
America, the family remains united, al- 
though branching out into all parts of 
Europe. Split in twain by the World 
War, the remnants unite again afterward, 
but the family fortunes are all but wiped 
out by the stock crash of 1929. Family 
pride and loyalty remain to aid in re- 
establishing the family. The plan of the 
picture is almost too ambitious, for one is 
led to expect more than one picture can 
accomplish to reach the requirements of 
greatness. It is, however, a good picture, 
superior in the acting of Miss Carroll and 
the various family members. The fine 
European settings and the official French 
War pictures give the spectator a truer 
understanding of the march of events in 
1914-1918. 





A scene from The World Moves On. 
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OCTOBER 13, 1934 


All Aboard 


A Montclair lady tells us she was wait- 
ing ior a train in the Lackawanna station 
in Hoboken one day when she was at- 
tracted by two women. One was midc‘e- 
aged, and the other older, and they were 
both nervous and uneasy. Their observer 
figured them as not having travelled much. 
She is sure she is right, because presently 
an announcer called out that the train for 
Buffalo and points west was ready. The 
two ladies fluttered about among their 
pieces of baggage. A porter, pushing a 
flat truck along the platform, noticed 
their excitement, stopped, and said, “Do 
you want to get aboard now?” The 
younger lady looked at him for a moment, 
and then, to the surprise of everybody, 
especially the porter, she said, “Well, I 
suppose I might as well,” and climbed up 
onto the truck. 

—The New Yorker. 
. 


Oshkosh Again 


Grandma Jackson and her young grand- 
son were riding on a train. Grandma had 
dozed and suddenly she sat up. “What 
was the station the conductor called?” she 
asked the boy. 

“He didn’t announce any station; he 
just put his head in the door and sneezed.” 

‘Get the bundles together quickly,” said 
grandma. “This is Oshkosh.” 

—Detroit Free Press. 


Pedestrian (to boy leading a skinny 
mongrel pup)—“What kind of a dog is 
that, my boy?” 

Boy—“This is a police dog.” 

Pedestrian—“That doesn’t look like a 
police dog.” 

Boy—“Nope, it’s in the secret service.” 

—Labor. 
. 


Atta Boy! 


Overheard on a dance-floor the other 
night: 
Him—*“Say, do your eyes bother you?” 
Her—“No—why ?” 
Him—“Well, they bother me!” 
—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


Profit 


Subsistence Farmer—“Last year I got 
three bushels of potatoes from my gar- 
den.” 

Neighbor—“That was splendid.” 

Subsistence Farmer—“Yes, and all I 
planted was four bushels.” 

—Pathyjinder. 
7 

Contrary Mary—“It ain’t the school I 

don’t like; it’s the principal of the thing.” 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Student Section 


NO MORE HARD, 
CRACKED SHOES. 


JUST RUB IN 


3-IN-ONE OIL 
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|, Smart, mete 
y designs. Many color Blustrations. Write right now. 
sensi ti0s co 201 Bastion Bidg., Rochester 





Offered to High 
School Students 


in this NEW 


ATKINS 


SCHOOL HOUSE CONTE oT 


RE is a wonderful opportunity 

to show your skill with tools and 
try for a valuable prize. Join the hun- 
dreds of boys who are having FUN 
building miniature school houses and 
competing for worthwhile awards in 
this new contest! 

The rules are simple! With the 
aid of your history teacher or librarian, 
get the facts about the first school 
built in your city, town or village. 
Consult your manual training teacher 
about how to build a small scale 
replica of it in wood. When your 
miniature school is done, enter it in 
the ATKINS Contest, along with a 
200-word essay about it. You may 
win one of these prizes: 


First Prize $50.00 cash 
Second Prize 25.00 cash 
10 Third Prizes. ..One ATKINS Silver 


Steel SAW Each. 


You'll find it easier to build your 
school replica, if you use ATKINS 
Saws for the cutting jobs. They cut 
quicker, run smoother, and stay 
sharp longer. That’s why the best 
mechanics and leading manual train- 
ing shops everywhere use them. Your 


Hardware Dealer will gladly show you 
the ATKINS Saws you need. Or, 
write us and we will see that you are 
supplied. 

Better start today if you want to 
win a big cash prize or a valuable saw 
with your name on the blade. Just 
write a postcard to ‘Scholastic 
Awards”, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., and say 
you want to enter the ATKINS School 
House Contest. Act NOW! 


It shows the best ways 

to cut 24 carpentry joints. 

How to make benches, tool boxes, 

etc., and fit up a home workshop—have 

fun in building things. Tells what 

tools you need; where to get 450 job 

plans; how to cut metals, and so on. 

Book has 40 pages 6” x 9”, with 60 
pictures. Send 10c for it to 


E. C. ATKINS and COMPANY, 
Established 1857 
461 S. Illinois St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


ATKINS SILVER STEEL SAWS 


ATKINS 
No a0 BARD , an 


“400” and “401” are the finest Hand Saws made. 
Silver Steel Blades. Perfection Handles. eee 
Mechanic” is another ATKINS hand saw 


Every homeshop or tool kit needs this Back Saw 
for fine work. Rigid Silver Steel Biade; 8 co 18 in. 
Build your school replica with this handy saw. 





oe ene per + me parey 


ROUND 


The Round Table invites creative writ- 
ing in prose or verse by any high school 
student. Manuscripts must be limited to 
500 words and should bear the name of 
the writer, age, grade, school, city, state, 
and teacher’s name. 


Thoughts on My Seventeenth 
Birthday 


As I gaze out upon the year ahead 

I wonder what it holds in store for me, 

What joy and sorrow now will fill my life 

What old things lose; what new ends 
gain. 

I falter here uncertain, at the start, 

Which path will lead me best along my 
way 

To happiness, which is the goal ¥ seek. 

And so I raise my heart in prayer to Him, 

Who firmly shapes the destinies of men, 

And ask for guidance and a helping hand 

So I may stride with wise, determined 
steps, 

Across the threshold of another year 

And reach the end, still stronger for my 

trip. 


—Alison Fry, 17, 


Oakmont (Pa.) High School, 
Miss Margaret Hutchinson, Teacher. 





KINGSLEY OUTLINES 
in Literature show you what and how to 
study. Practical aids in preparation for 
examinations. Send 20c for a sample out- 
line of the book you are now reading. 


Palmer Co., 217 Walker Bidg., Boston 








na d All ry = 


ENJOY THE BEST... 
SPEND LESS 


You couldn’t find a hotel more suit- 
ed to your needs or your purse re- 
quirements than the Harrington. 
Rooms equipped with every modern 
convenience at $2.50 up single, $3.50 
up double. Convenient to shopping 
and theatre districts, and govern- 
ment buildings. 


HARRINGTON 


ELEVENTH AND “E* STREETS NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A. Gumpert Harrington Mills 
Manager President 














‘TABLE 


Recipe Taken from Uncle Sam’s 
Cook Book 


* 744,810 Irish 1,790,429 Italians 
59,362 Spanish 809,562 English 
1,608,814 Germans 135,592 French 


Sift all in ship and mix. Pour ingredi- 
ents in New York and stir hard. When 
well mixed put each individual in busi- 
ness. Let season for five years. Then 
test by the naturalization process for 
readiness. 

You will find this recipe will turn out 
good new Americans. 

Very usable. 


Icing 


1 cup Grammar School 
1 cup High School 
1 cup College or University 
Blend Grammar and High School. Add 
either College or University slowly. A 
delicious flavor can be given by adding 1 
cup jobs. Spread thickly over cake. Very 
successful. 
*1930 Immigration Quota. 


—Margaret Brydon, 14, 
Virgil Jr. H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


"It’s Toasted” 


When oft for food my stomach yearns, 
Before my eyes a vision burns; 

And in my mind I then behold 

The nectar of the gods of old— 

Two crispy bits of toasted bread, 

With luscious peanut butter spread, 

That each upon the other’s breast 

Has by a master chef been pressed 


My heart within me throbs aloud, 
And all my humble self is bowed 

As I in fancy seek the lair 

Of some great chef and order there, 
“A peanut butter sandwich, man 
And will you toast it if you can!” 


—Charles Kline, Jr. 
86 Pollock Ave., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 








Advertising is News 


Advertisements are as much news 
as are events of the day. They tell 
the new developments in products and 
the new uses found for them. 


Keep abreast of the “news”. 
Answer advertisements. If you do not 
want to clip coupon, letters or post- 
cards will do as well. Use the same 
address that appears on the coupon. 
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God’s Feast 


A slimsy, soft-spun, silver gauze slides 

by— 

God’s silver dinner plate against the white, 

Five-pointed tapers dripping silver light 

Upon the dark blue cover of the sky. 

The Huntsman, poised for action, club 
held fast, 

Stands guard that none may interrupt the 
feast; 

With glittering eyes and drooping jow! 
the beast, 

And even Pleiades, eat as the plate is 
passed. 

Deep drained the seven-jeweled goblet 
rests 

As symbol that the feast is near an end; 

And soon God’s housekeeper will come 
to send 

Along Eridanus the lingering guests. 

Some future day when God with smiling 
face 

Sits at his feast, may I too hold a place. 


—Lola Woodbury, 17, 
Ogden (Utah) High School, 
Mr. W. R. Thornley, Teacher. 


The Old Warrior’s Lament 


From whence can I find satisfaction? 

Love is fleeting, life but more so. 

Once I was strong, now I have weakened— 

My youth has passed from my limbs. 

No longer can I find comfort in the wind 
and the storm. 

Where I bared my breast now I cover 
myself 

And creep to a corner within my hut and 
hide. 

Memories are but passing dreams of 
former conquests, 

No longer have I the old lust for love. 

There are no more battles for me. 

The young men snicker when I tell my 
dreams 

And stories of the days of old. 

Only the little boy will listen. 

I guess I used to snicker, too— 

Only one more battle, 

That is all I ask: 

To go out into the fight 

And hear my comrades shout 

And then, when I fall 

(for fall I must, I am so weak. 

how I hate that weakness) 

To hear them murmur consolation: 

“Well done, soldier!” 

Yet all I shall do till I die 

Is sit like this 

And mutter 

In a corner. 


—Anne Selfridge, 16, 
Ketchikan (Alaska) H. §8. 


\ PLLA LL, lt 
“thee S- BIG CATALOG FREE Gef Yours Today 








For the best one sent us each week in our big high school yell contest, we give a 
handsome KNOKABOUT Sports Jacket. No kidding! A jacket in your school colors 
with your school name and insigmia (Bear, Bulldog, Tiger, Wildcat, etc.) embroidered 
on the back, your nickname and class year on the front. 
WINA A $1 credit on a Knokabout Jacket to the 500 who send in the next 

best 500 yells during season—also a book of the 500 yells published 
Our yellmaster to judge all entries. 
your yell! Put pep into it! Send it in today! 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP, 5301 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 














PRIZE at close of contest. 


Who Can Write a Rip-Snorting Yell? 





Here's a Sample! 


Drag Oklahoma through the 
clover, 
Spin Texas all around! 
When tomorrow's game is over 
They'll ali be upside down! 


More too! 


Let’s have 
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OCTOBER 13, 1934 


Sailor! Sailor! 


(Concluded from page 14) 


it. Down rolls the thunder like the tum- 
bling of an empty cask. 

“I can’t see you, sweetheart, it’s so dark. 
Where’s your hands? Your lips? Damn 
these bars! Stand clear a second. Give 
me a hold on ’em. If I part the hands 
from my arms, I'll fetch °em out, and the 
stone with ’em, and the whole damnation 
wall. And then we'll run. Run, you and 
me; you hear? What? ‘O, marinero!’ O, 
sailor, sailor! So, that’s why, is it—why 
you say it so scared and so sad? No, 
don’t you worry, I'd never leave you. 
I'm done with voyaging for good and all. 
Where we'll go, you and me, is a thou- 
sand miles from the rotten salt. What 
we'll do, we'll get us a farm, a snug little 
place with cows and pigs and hens, and a 
tight little house, and you and me, like 
I've always wanted, away quiet inland, 
where Tll never have to set a tep or 
pump bilge or eat maggots any more. ... 
Tight, eh? I’m drunk, you say? Now 
listen, pretty barmaid, put your blue eyes 
into this mug. Think a mug of beer that 
size could make me drunk on a cold night 
like this? So if you won't give me a kiss, 
give me another pint, while I tell you. .. .” 

A cold night like this? Pretty barmaid? 
But what’s time, what’s temperature, 
what’s geography, what’s sense, on the 
coasts of remembrance? 

Where is the rain? The rain is there, 
over the slate roof and spattering on 
Cornish cobbles outside the public-house 
door, half sleet. Where are the the fruity 
perfumes of the tropic seaport night? 
away before the nose-pinching 
wind from a thousand Dickens chimney 
pots with Kingsley sweeps in half of 
And the girl behind the bars? Gay 
pun! A girl behind a bar. 

Never shall I see the like of that girl 
again, so entrancing in the red and white 
of her, so merry with her lips, so valiant 
with the blue-green eyes that have twin 
shadows in them, one of wisdom and one 
of wist. So beset in this loudness and be- 
leaguered in this reek of men, yet so 
inviolate, 

Where's the bar? 
Where are the lights? 

Where is any light at all? Where are 
we trying to slop and stumble to? What 
are we cursing and groaning for? 

“Where we going, mister?” 

“Down to the vessel. Down to the 
river. Down as fast as the devil’ll let us. 
Down!” 

What are all these things that come up 
to hinder us, blind walls to hit us, gutters 
howling to grab our feet? And what’s all 
that yelling coming down? 

“Who’s that after us, mister? 
they calling to us for?” 

But the sailor is heavy with rain and 
blood. “Get down. Get down and get 
tboard and beat ’em. Cast off. Go clear.” 
His words are sodden in the rain; the gale 
blows them away. 

All day it has been hot as a furnace on 
the plain of eastern Colorado, and cool 
in the mountain valleys to the west. The 
wind, thin a while ago, has a weight in it 
now. It rushes down between the iron 
walls of the Cornish estuary and out to 
gray the tops of the black Channel swells. 


Blown 


them, 


Where’s the maid? 


What 


English Section 


“Come on, son, heave aboard. We'll 
show ’em. We'll get clean of the stinking 
land and clear away.” 

But, “No-no!” I cried of a sudden, 
fairyland fading and greed coming in. 
“Looky the wind! Looky the ditch! It ll 
blow upside down and wreck itself—and 
that lead on its bottom—Good-by !” 

“Cast off! Shove off! Come about! Fill 
away !” 

“Aw, mister, naw! No foolin’. Listen, 
can’t you hear ‘em hollerin’ to me? The 
herd’s goin’. I got to go. Gi’me the boat; 
le’me have it; you don’t wan it. Oh, mis- 
ter, le’me take it home; Naw! Catch it— 
quick!” 

“There she fills, mate. Down your helm, 
though. Don’t put us over!” 

“Aw, mister; aw, say! Look what you 
gone and... .” 

“Drive, girl! Boil! Boil white water 
astern of us, and let ’em all go chase 
theirselves. Them and their land that’s 
good for nothing but growing turnips and 
vegetables on. Who wants to be a turnip? 
When the whole world’s ocean’s ahead, and 
all the ports and sights. Clean of the 
stinkin’ land, by—by—” 

“Now look!” 

“by God!” 

For an instant after she capsized in 
that mid-ditch gust and filled, the sloop’s 
sail remained visible on the water, dis- 
tended by the air caught beneath. So it 
circled, the dead plaything of daylight and 
matter-of-fact, once and once again, be- 
fore the High Line swallowed it. 

I could have wept. I could have howled: 
“Now see what you gone and done, all for 
nothin’!” But I dared ‘not. The owner of 
one of the chasing voices had caught us. 
Ray Bleecker’s face appeared above the 
bank, half hidden and half framed by the 
shipwrecked ranchman’s quiet legs, and all 
one side of it was carmine with the ray 
of the declining sun. 

“Hey, Dan, get a move!” he said. 
“Looky the time it is. We're startin’ the 
herd home, if you’re comin’ with us.” 

Coffin got right end up on the embank- 
ment, working his joints as though they 
all had “cricks” in them. He rolled down 
his sleeves over the serpents, the anchors, 
and the red and blue hearts pinned to- 
gether by a cicatrice. A dark color ran 
up his cheeks. 


» 1? 


“Yes, yes, yes, yes!” 

The woman had come 
through the alfalfa this time. There she 
stood, submerged to the middle of her 
inflated wrapper, screeching, like a buoy 
lifting its note on a bright-green vegetable 
sea. 

The man took his hammer up and hit 
the neglected spike. The sound of his 
blows, flat and laggard, came after me only 


and buffalo grass; the wind from the 
mountains was against it. 


The kids kept at me. “Where you been 


to? What was he givin’ you all that | 


o” 


while? 
“He says we should keep out o’ his 
melons, or we'll see.” 


From The Man Who Saw Through 
Heaven and Other Stories, by Wilbur 
Daniel Steele, copyright 1927, Harper & 
Brothers, publishers, by permission of the 
author. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


SUBSCRIBERS 
Single 
Copy 

50c 


THIS BIG MEMORIAL 
BOOK ... . CELEBRATING 


300 YEARS OF AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Thefirst 
American 
High School 


The Department of Secondary- 
School Principals National 
Education Association has eo ded 
designated Scholastic to pub- in 1635. — 

lish the Official Book. This school 


year the 

300th = Anni- 
versary will be celebrated by school and civic or- 
ganizations everywhere under the leadership of the 
Dept. of Secondary School Principals. The Memo- 
rial Book will be published in February asa regular 
Scholastic number. Each yearly subscription for 
Scholastic entered now at $1.00 each (school price of 
two or more subscriptions) includes the Memorial 
Book at no extra cost 


Now and in future A large book, not 
years every teacher a magazine, it is by 
and student will prize no means a transient 
souvenir. Its fine 

this book. o 


paper, profuse illus- 
trations, brilliant articles, and beautiful stiff dur 
able cover give it permanence and substance. It 
will be Scholastic’s large magazine-size, but with 
several times as many pages 


This is the first popular It is a fascinating 

pictured historical review ‘Study of the pro- 

of the American high ®ve march of 

hool education through 

school. 300 years—a study 

important not only to educators and students, but 

also to parents and citizens who are interested in 

the school as a training ground for and a bulwark 
of American democracy. 


Nc ho- 
book goes to defray expenses !astic subscrib- 
ne er this year 

has - besides 

this valuable 





volume and the 32-page weekly Scholastic—the 


satisfaction of knowing he has helped to finance the 
great nation-wide celebration which dramatically 
portrays the strength and value of tax-supported 
education for all 


This is the best yeor of all to be a 
Scholastic subscriber. 


Watch for announcements of other 
Scholastic features in forfhcoming issues. 


SCHOLASTIC 


THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL WEEKLY 


SOC scene: $1.00 
SEMESTER—ONLY 3c A WEEK— YEAR 
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PUT BANANAS ON YOUR 
DIET LIST 


The banana is recognized as a good 
source of Vitamins A, B, C and G, and 
when ripe is an excellent source of 
easily digested natural fruit sugars 
which are mildly laxative. It con- 
tributes to the diet alkali-forming 


minerals. 


Any mistaken impression that the 
banana is difficult to digest is due to 
eating it before it is ripe. In this respect 
it does not differ from any other fruit, 
which, if eaten unripe, may cause 
digestive disturbances. When fully ripe 


(yellow skin flecked with brown) or if 
cooked when partially ripe (yellow with 
green tip) the banana is one of the most 
easily digested of foods, 


It is a comparatively easy matter to 
have fully ripe bananas regularly in the 
home. If at times they are not to be 
found in the retail store, simply purchase 
in advance green tipped or firm yellow 
fruit—whichever may be available—and 
allow it to ripen fully at room tempera- 
ture. Since cold prevents proper ripening 
and the development of their fine natural 
flavor, bananas should be kept out of the 
refrigerator unless they are fully ripe and 
then only placed there for a short period. 


No. 2 Cf a series of food posters published for high school students by SCHOLASTIC, The National High School Weekly. 
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